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Summer Normal Session 
of Gregg School 














SROM June 30th to August 9th the regular 
course of instruction of Gregg School, 


Chicago, will be supplemented by a ‘Teachers’ 







(ourse. 





Special attention will be paid to methods of 





presentation, speed practice, blackboard drill, 





shortnand penmanship, review work, Office 







Training, English,and the correlation of subjects. 





The work will be in charge of experienced 


and capable instructors who have formed the 







faculty of Gregg School tor many years. 








‘Teachers’ certificates will be granted to those 





who pass the required examination. 






send for particu- 





lf interested in the Teachers’ Course, 







lars and Gregg School prospectus. 








GREGG SCHOOL 


32 South Wabash Avenue 
ft fe, ie ae te Te 
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Stenographers Can Pound Their Way to the Top 
By C. Patrick 


{Reprinted from Workers’ Magazine, Chicago Tribune, February 9, 1913.| 


. eee) is a stepping-stone 


the stenographer 
The chance to be some 


to success—if 

makes it so. 
thing better rests with him. Unless he be 
human, and possess the human desire to 
rise, he will remain as much of a machine 
as the typewriter he operates. 

Few people in any line of work ever 
get any where unless ambitious. A stenog 
rapher is no exception to the rule. 

But stenography offers more opportuni 
ties to advance than many other lines, be 
cause the stenographer is in a position to 
become intimately with the 
business of his employer. 

If he is a good stenographer he can be 
good in more important things. If he 
keeps his eyes and ears open, picking up 
here and there a detail that will relieve 
the boss of some of his many worries, the 
boss will not be long in seeing it. 

And if he continues to help the boss 
thus, showing that he has an alert mind 
as well as a nimble finger, it won't be 
long until the boss will be helping him. 


Noted Men Pound Way to Top 


The best illustration of the fact that 
stenographers can pound their way to big- 
ger jobs if they hit the right keys is the 
long list of stenographers who have done 
so. Here are a few notable instances: 

W. A. Gardner—Once stenographer ;, 
now president of the Chicago and North- 
western Railway. 

Allen Manvel—Started as stenographer ; 
rose to be president of the Santa Fe Rail- 
road. 

J. E. Gorman—tLearned the railroad 
business through medium of shorthand; 
now vice-president of the Rock Island 
system. 

C. M. Hays—Began life as stenogra- 


pher; worked his way up to the presidency 


associated 
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of the Grand Trunk; went down with the 
Titanic. 

Kenesaw Landis—Once 
nographer for the late Walter Q. Gresh 
am; now famous federal judge. 

M. J. Collins 
as stenographer by studying routine; now 
general purchasing agent for the Santa Fe. 


Mountain ste 


Gained executive ability 


A. E. Cross—President of the Ohio 
Desk Company; at one time a stenogra- 
pher. 

Albert MacRae—F¥or years stenogra 


pher and secretary to Vice-President Ken 
drick of the Santa Fe; now editor of the 
Santa Fe Employes’ Magazine. 

Alonzo Benn—Former stenog- 
rapher; now vice-president of the Omaha 
Packing Company. 

Albert F. Osterloh—Once stenographer ; 
now Chicago manager of the Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Company. 

F. E. Benedict—Rose from stenogra 
pher to be manager of the general supplies 
department of Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 


Newton 


Must Be Human—Not a Machine 


These are only a few of the long list of 
Chicagoans who have found their way to 
the top by combining shorthand with sense. 

Their experience shows that to reach ex 
ecutive position a man must not be merely 
a competent stenographer. Even if he is 
an expert he will surely stay in the rut if 
he remains an automaton who takes dicta- 
tion and transcribes 
cally. 

To get ahead he must understand his 
correspondence. He must make a study 
of his work, so that the information con- 
tained therein will be information, not 
mere words, to him. Thus he will gain 
a basic knowledge with which to meet 
the demands of the position held by the 
man higher up. 


his notes mechani 
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The machine-made stenographer is the 
one an employer refuses to encourage. 
Many of them are fairly good shorthand 
writers, but they lack the ability to grasp 
essential details. They lack initiative, 
they are not aggressive, they do not ad- 
vance ideas which will prove short cuts 
to labor and develop economy. 

They seem content with holding down 
a typewriting job, keeping an eye on the 
clock. They have no eye on the future. 
Business men say this class of men are not 
They are only fillers in, working 
for a stipend that satisfies. And they 
will always be the same. 


assets. 


Constant Understudy of the Boss 


Good stenographers—the stenographers 
who are going to be something else some 
day—constantly understudy the employer 
and try all they can to get a line on the 
advanced position. They are progressive, 
anxious to learn, and keen to elaborate 
what they have learned. They develop 


the present and live for the future. 

Among the many men who were not sat- 
isfied to remain shorthand writers is F. E. 
Benedict, manager of the general supplies 


department of Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
Mr. Benedict learned stenography while 
working on an Iowa farm. 

“I studied shorthand,” he said, 
cause it appealed to me strongly as the 
best means of becoming a successful busi- 
ness man. I worked in a hay field during 
the day and studied shorthand at night. 
I found it a fascinating study, the more 
so because I felt it meant achievement. 

“Three years of the fourteen that I 
have been with Fairbanks-Morse were 
spent as an amanuensis under heads of 
various departments. During this time 
I applied myself to mastering the details 
of the business. If I had it all to do over 
again, the first thing I’d do would be to 
learn stenography. 

“Our firm favors the energetic and well- 
balanced stenographer, and the fact that 
many of our stenographers have graduated 
from the ranks and become managers of 
our branch offices is ample testimony of 
their qualifications. 

“Fifteen years ago C. W. Pank was one 
of the best stenographers to be found in 
Chieago. To-day he is managing our St. 
Louis branch. A. A. Taylor, another 


“be- 
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stenographer of former years, now is the 
head of our railroad department. 

“All our graduate stenographers came 
here as raw recruits. The positions of 
responsibility they hold to-day speak elo- 
quently of what stenographers who us« 
their heads can do.”’ 


Chance to Master Business Detail 


Albert F. Osterloh, Chicago manager 
of the Goodyear Tire and Rubber com- 
pany, who began as a stenographer, thus 
tells how his promotion was accomplished. 

“I think stenography is a wonderful as- 
set to a young man. If he begins mod- 
estly and has a faculty for grasping the 
minor points of the business in which he 
engages he is sure to come to the surface. 
He not only gets a line on the outside end 
of the business, but he masters the details 
of the inside workings. 

“He sees the correspondence that goes 
out and comes in. Thus he acquires infor- 
mation that he could get in no other way. 
If he is of the right caliber he will readily 
grasp the ideas of the managing head of 
the business. He will observe the policy 
of the firm. 

“As a stenographer he gets in touch with 
the principles of the business and its work- 
ings in a way that is not accorded the or 
dinary clerk or other employee. 

“I would advise any young man begin 
ning a business career as a stenographer 
to start with a small firm, a concern that 
has only two or three shorthand writers 
In this way he will have the advantage 
of learning the business all the more read- 
ily and his chances for promotion will b: 
greatly enhanced. 

“To my way of thinking the big firm 
has too many other things to think of. The 
stenographic amanuensis, in the rush of 
development, is lost sight of, and his abil 
ity is likely to suffer accordingly.” 


No Better Opening for Youth 


eer 


There isn’t a better business opening 
imaginable,” said Alonzo Newton Benn, 
vice-president of the Omaha Packing Com 
pany, himself an old-time stenographer, 
“than that afforded a stenographer who 
has brains and initiative. 

“The stenographer is constantly in the 
closest touch with the important things 
connected with the business. 
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“I wrote shorthand for about four years 
ut in Nebraska. All this time I applied 
myself diligently and closely studied the 
wants of my employer. I found that I 
was spending my time to good advantage, 
for in 1893 I was sent to St. Joseph as 
manager for the Omaha Packing Company. 

“The boss is the man to please, and you 
can please him only through application 
and attention to his requirements. His 
ideas are the best business developers I 
know of.” 

John Ball, assistant purchasing agent 
for the Chicago and Northwestern Rail- 
way, spent several years in the purchas- 
ing and other departments of that com- 
pany. He “froze to” the man under 
whom he worked and learned how not to 
buy a locomotive and how to get the right 
price on pins. 

“I am a stenographic enthusiast,” said 
Mr. Ball. “Any young man who begins 
a business career as a stenographer chooses 
the right path. One of the main faults 
I find with the ordinary amanuensis, how- 
ever, is that he has not acquired even a 
common school education. 

“This is shown in his transcribed prod- 
uct. His spelling is faulty, his diction un- 
grammatical. Consequently he not only 
suffers, but the man who employs him is 
at a disadvantage. As a stenographer he 
is a failure, as a business man an impos- 
sibility.” 


Lack of Education Big Handicap 


Albert MacRae, editor of the Santa Fe 
Employes’ Magazine, for years was ste- 
nographer and secretary to Vice-President 
J. W. Kendrick of the Santa Fe road. 
Lack of education, according to Mr. Mac- 
Rae, is the crying deterrent to the success 
of many stenographers. 

“There is nothing in the world,” said 
Mr. MacRae, “that could prove a greater 
handicap to the young stenographer than 
lack of education. I say this without 
qualification, for I have been in the rail- 
road business in many capacities for years, 
during which time I have come in personal 
contact with innumerable stenographers 
whose shorthand was good, but whose in- 
ability to speak and write the English 
language was insufferable. 

“Stenography has been a pet hobby of 
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mine, and I have perhaps put myself out 
to study character in my contact with al- 
leged shorthand writers. The all-around, 
educated and wide-awake stenographer is 
uncommon. Occasionally one finds employ- 
ment in a railroad office. When he does 
his employer wears a smile of satisfaction. 

“If a stenographer pleases the employer 
the employer in turn takes a healthy in- 
terest in the welfare of that stenographer. 
His advancement is merely a question of 
time. I never lost an opportunity for 
acquiring details that ultimately worked 
to my advantage. I studied long and hard, 
and my stenographic duties finally became 
subservient to the duty of mastering the 
most trifling detail of my employer. When 
stenographers learn this there will be more 
promotions.” 

Men who know what they are talking 
about agree that stenography of all the 
minor pursuits gets the quickest and the 
biggest results in the way of promotion. 
They also say that only about one in every 
ten stenographers takes advantage of this 
fact. Are you going to be the tenth man? 


oOd 


The E. C. T. A. Convention 


Atlantic City, March 20-22, 1913 


HERE was an immense attendance 

I at the convention of the Eastern 

Commercial Teachers’ Association— 
by far the largest gathering of commercial 
teachers held anywhere in the past five 
years. 

It was an interesting, instructive and 
enjoyable meeting from start to finish. 
The best evidence of this is the fact that 
the Association took the unprecedented 
course of deciding to hold its next meeting 
in the same place. 

In future issues of the magazine we hope 
to publish some of the interesting and help- 
ful papers that were read. 

The new officers are: 

President: John E. Gill, Trenton, N. J. 

Vice-President: M. H. Bigelow, Atlan- 
tic City, N. J. 

New Members of Executive Committee: 
Freeman P. Taylor, Philadelphia, and E. 
FE. Kent, Springfield, Mass. 
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President Wilson’s Inaugural Address—I 





(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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President Wilson’s Inaugural Address—II 


(The key to this plate will be given next month. 
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President Wilson’s Inaugural Address—III 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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The Gregg Shorthand Association 


Another Earnest Letter from President Gurtler 


E are rapidly nearing convention 
W time. The Committee on Local 
Arrangements is planning some- 
thing worth while in the way of entertain- 
ment. The convention will be held at one 
of the best hotels in Chicago about the 
middle of August. Very reasonable rates 
have been obtained. If we get the co-op- 
eration of the writers throughout the coun- 
try in the way of membership, we will be 
able to furnish very substantial entertain- 
ment free to members. The matter of con- 
cern right now is membership. We have 
been very much pleased at the response we 
have received from a few letters sent out. 
We have not heard from all of them to 
date, but we know that none who have 
received our Jetter will fail to send in at 
least one membership to the G. S. A. If 
you are located at a great distance from 
Chicago, and will be unable to attend the 
convention you at least want to have a part 
in the greatest shorthand convention ever 
held. It is our opportunity to pay tribute 
to the author of that splendid system of 
shorthand in the very writing of which we 
all find a special and different pleasure 
than can be found in the writing of any 
geometric or semi-geometric system of 
shorthand. 
Geographical Representation 
Remember we will publish a Silver 
Jubilee Honor Roll of the members of the 
Association, and every state in the union 
and every country where Gregg Shorthand 
is taught ought to be represented. If you 
live in a state where you feel there are 
not many Gregg writers, won't you take it 
upon yourself to be sure that we have ten 
members at least to represent your state? 
If you live in a city where there are say 
as few as twenty-five Gregg writers, do 
you want this roll to be published with no 
representation from your city or only one? 
Would you have the world believe that 
there was only one member in your city 


who was alert enough to comprehend the 
opportunity presented? I don’t believe 
you would. 


Business Colleges and High Schools 


Again, is there a business college or 
high school in the country that is willing 
not to have representation on this roll? 
Every student in your school at present 
and every graduate of your school, every 
writer of the system in your city, is eligible 
to membership. You represent progres- 
sion. You represent the latest ideas in 
shorthand and typewriting. You are more 
familiar with the situation than your stu- 
dents and former graduates. How would 
it be to have a little talk with them and 
show them that for patriotic reasons it 
would be most desirable to have a part in 
this jubilee celebration? The membership 
fee is one dollar a year. 

We know full well how easy it is to put 
off sending in your membership fee of one 
dollar, but in order that the Jubilee Com- 
mittee may know just to what extent to 
prepare for suitable celebration, we earn- 
estly urge you to send in your membership 
at once. 

The celebration would be much more ef- 
fective if every state in the United States 
and every country where Gregg shorthand 
is taught were represented, and, of course, 
as many different cities in those states and 
countries as possible is desired to bring 
about a world-wide celebration. When 
the Fiftieth anniversary occurs there will 
be so many people writing Gregg short- 
hand that there won't be that particular 
honor and significance about being a mem- 
ber that there is now. 

The Secretary is Miss Pearl A. Power, 
care West Chicago Park Commissioners, 
Chicago, Illinois. Send your membership 
fee to her to-day. 

Frep H. Gurt er, 
President. 














OU always find those men the most forward to do good, or to improve 
time and manners, who are always busy.—G/ladstone. 
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Miscellaneous Correspondence 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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COME Learner an 
His Problems 


A Department of Hints and Helps for the Learner and Others. Conducted 
1123 Broadway, New York City, to whom all com- 
munications relating to this department should be addressed 
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The Development of Speed in Shorthand 


HIS morning we received a letter 
from a young stenographer who is 
ambitious to become a court re- 
porter. Although he says he has a reliable 
speed of about 150 words a minute on 
solid matter, and 175 on easy matter, he 
is discouraged because he finds it difficult 
to increase his speed beyond that point, or 
at least his progress is so slow as to be 
hardly noticeable. 

This is a phase of the development of 
speed in shorthand that is not commonly 
understood, and perhaps an explanation of 
it may be of interest to many ambitious 
writers who have had an experience sim- 
ilar to that of our correspondent. More 
than that, it may be a source of encourage 
ment to them to know that this is a uni 
versal condition and not one peculiar to 
them. 

The Psychology of Shorthand Speed 

When we were working up speed many 
years ago, we found that at different points 
in the practice repeated tests showed abso- 
lutely no gain in speed—and then after a 
while we forward a few notches 
without any apparent reason. Afterwards, 
in conducting dictation work we noticed 
that all of our students seemed to have the 
same experience. At times they seemed to 
have reached their limit, and they would 
naturally become discouraged. About this 
time we read an article about “Speed in 
Shorthand,” by the late Mr. D. L. Scott- 
Browne, which was so helpful that we are 
going to quote that part of it relating to 
this phenomenon: 


moved 


Endurance 


At times the student makes steady headway 
which he can see from day to day; then he will 
seem to have attained his whole mental status 
or growth, and no sign of progress appears to 


encourage him for perhaps weeks at a_ time, 


practice as faithfully as he may, work as hard 
as he can. To him the acquirement of speed 
is the greatest of mysteries. He cannot under- 
stand why continuous practice for a reason- 
able length of time does not produce speed. 
It is because another process is going on at 
this point of the study. The art has been 
learned as far as its principles are concerned, 
but the mind has not yet been quickened and 
toughened, so to speak. That process is now 
going on, and it is like the description given of 
the cultivation of muscle in the blacksmith’s 
arm, with the exception that it is mind muscle 
in this instance. It is going through a sort of 
mental gymnastics which gives endurance, 
rapidity of execution, and skill in maneuvering. 
His mind gains command over itself. He must 
think and forget, must open and close the 
valves of thought, must force concentration on 
the subject matter of the speaker at one mo- 
ment, and at another his mental action must 
be entirely mechanical. He must have thor- 
ough discipline of the mental faculties, and 
his mind must be as flexible as a rubber ball, 
and with all its flexibility it must be as strong 
as it is possible for the strongest muscle of the 
body to become, to bear the strain that will 
be put upon it. 
‘*The Progress Curves"’ 

There was a more scientific explanation 
of this feature of the development of speed 
in shorthand—or rather the lack of devel- 
opment at certain points—in a paper on 
the “Psychological Side of Teaching 
Shorthand,” read before the G. S. A. con 
vention in Chicago some years ago by Mr. 
W. A. Hadley. In the course of his paper 
Mr. Hadley drew on the board what he 
termed “The Progress Curve.” The re- 
port described the illustration as follows: 

This line of progress begins with a fairly 
long line slanting upward rather sharply, de- 
signed to represent graphically the student's 
rapid gain in speed up to a certain point; then 
the line is horizontal for a space, then up again, 
and then horizontal for a longer period—the 
upward line becoming always shorter and the 
horizontal always longer. Real gains, however, 
are being made during the periods when the 
student is apparently standing still—which is 
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abandon 


abundant 


concession 


causation 


oppression 


operation 


probation 


prohibition 


attainment 


atonement 


burn 


brown 


burnt 


burned 


detection 
dedication 


deduction 
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decease 
disease 


desist 


dissection 


discussion 


disturb 


distribute 


inj urious 


injustice 


incorrect 


in correct 


starred 


started 


domination 


damnation 


furnish 


finish 


WRITER 


List of Similar Words—(Concluded) 


earnest 


earliest 


hereafter 


hereinafter 


human 


humane 


pressed 


presented 


praised 


expensive 


. . 
expansive 


remarked 


remembered 


close 


course 


ours, hours 


recent 


debtor 


deter 


legislate 


-gislation 


-gislator 


-gislative 


egislature 


appeared 


happened 


description 


discourse 


can't 


count 


correspondence 


correspondent 


high 


highly 
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n line with Professor James’s famous remark 
that “we learn to swim in the winter and to 
kate in the summer.” 


In answer to a question Mr. Hadley said 
that it required more effort to raise the rate 
of writing beyond 125 words per minute 
than was required to develop a speed of 
100 words per minute, and that to raise the 
speed to 150 words per minute one must 
use the cube of the effort represented by a 
speed of 125 words a minute. 

It will thus be seen that the seeming lack 
of progress at certain points in the study, 
especially in the higher speeds, is due to 
certain psychological principles. It is the 
universal experience—the points at which 
this apparent cessation in progress occurs 
may vary with different individuals, but 
that is all. 


Experience of the Experts 


As further confirmation of this, we may 
mention that all the writers whose achieve- 
ments have proved an inspiration to so 
many of our readers have all had those 
weeks of practice when there was no ap- 
parent gain in speed. In the introduction 
to the “Expert Shorthand Speed Course”’ 
under the heading “Suggestions for the 
Student Based on the Experience in Train- 
ing the Contestants for the International 
Shorthand Speed Contest,” there appears 
the following: 

There should be a perceptible increase in 
speed each month of your practice, and you 
should therefore put your speed limit a little 
higher. In the work with the contestants, the 
speed was increased about five words per min- 
ute per week for the entire time given to the 
work. But this was not a steady increase. 
There were times when the writers would 
“stick” on one speed for several weeks; but 
it appeared at times as if during this time 
they were accumulating latent speed that was 
ifterwards available. 

That last sentence should be a source of 
encouragement to all writers who are in- 
clined to get discouraged when there are, 
at times, no signs of progress to reward 
them for the effort they put forth. And 
right at that point the ambitious writer is 
being put to the real test—if he has that 
grit, gumption, ‘“‘stick-to-it-iveness,” or 
whatever you may call it, that is essential 
to success, he goes on to those higher levels 
where he can strike hands with the experts, 
and say “I am of your select circle, and 
entitled to all the honors, privileges and 
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financial increment thereto appertaining,- 
or words to that effect.” 


Some Points in Execution—No. 3 


N this series we have not attempted to 
follow any systematic plan, but have 
simply given suggestions about the 

simple joinings as they occurred to us. 
Our experience has been that when a 
writer of shorthand complains of his in- 
ability to acquire speed an investigation 
generally shows that he has not a thorough 
executional mastery of such simple alpha- 
betic joinings as were explained and illus- 
trated in this department in the past two 
months. But most writers are inclined to 
believe that they have a thorough mastery 
of them—until they see these combinations 
written by an expert. And, of course, if 
they have not a mastery of those simple 
joinings which are at the basis of the sys- 
tem, they cannot hope to become really 
expert. 

The practice of these combinations gives 
control of the hand, and promotes facility 
and flexibility in writing combinations of 
letters. These are important factors in 
the attainment of that high degree of skill, 
which is equivalent to greater earning ca 
pacity and immense personal satisfaction. 


The Letter ** 

The joining of “S” to other letters is 
deserving of a whole article. It may seem 
an exaggeration, but we have known many 
fairly competent writers to increase their 
speed in writing words and phrases con- 
taining “S” from twenty-five to fifty per 
cent by devoting an hour or two to prac- 
tice—to the right kind of practice—on 
combinations of letters containing “S.” 
Because of the great frequency of this 
letter, such increased facility has a very 
marked effect in increasing the general 
speed. 

It is a little difficult to explain in print 
how much an improvement can be effected 
in writing combinations containing S, but 
we shall try to do it. 


S"’ Important 


Joined to Straight Lines 


Let us first take “S” joined to straight 
lines. There should be no pause in writing 
st, sn, sm, ns, ms. Do you understand 
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that? If not, read the sentence again, 
and then examine the following closely: 


- - , r , - - r r 


In writing the above the pen did not 
stop moving at the angle. In writing st, 
sn, sm, the “S’’ was merely a drop move- 
ment of the pen and the next letter was 
joined instantly; in ns, ms the pen did not 
stop at the end of n or m, but swung back 
instantly. 

Many 
thus: 


writers execute these joinings 


. r 


> s , 


They allow the pen to rest after the 
first stroke—they think of the letters 
singly instead of as combinations—and 
consequently they execute them singly. 

We cannot over-emphasize the import- 
ance of this you have 
formed the habit of writing these combina 
tions as shown in the last illustration, by 
all means work hard to overcome that 
habit, or it will be a constant obstacle to 
the attainment of high speed. 


suggestion. If 


Joined to Horizontal Curves 


What we have said about joining “S” 
to straight lines will apply where it is 
joined to the horizontal curves and to the 
hooks; thus: 


r 


To some extent it applies to all joinings 
because it embodies the idea of “getting 
round the corners” quickly—-which is one 
of the “speed secrets.” 


Joined to Downward Curves 


Where “S” downward 
curve it is important to “get round the 
corner” quickly, but it is also important 


that the uniform slant be maintained. 


is joined to a 
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Here is another little drill on the same 
joinings with circles included: 


‘ 


Although the use of str is somewhat re 


stricted on account of the application of 
the tr principle in so many prefixes, it is 
one of the most facile of forms when prop 
erly written. Sometimes when giving a 
class drill on this joining we have noticed 
students making three distinct motions in 
writing this simple combination! When 
this happened, we asked the class to write 
in longhand the two forms of a small r. 


what the second of 


Then we asked them 
the forms represented in shorthand and 


Then we asked 
there was any 
Why then did 
distinct movements in 
making the same form in_ shorthand? 
Simply they thought of the 
individual letters and not of the combina 
tion. A little drill followed—until they 
write str without a 


they probably said “str.” 
them if in 
pause of the pen. 
they make three 


writing it 
“No.” 


because 


could pause. 


Note that it is important to write “T”’ 
short and with a rather vertical inclination. 
Here is a drill on words containing the 
combination: 


This is enough to keep you busy for the 
present—until we can think of some other 
suggestions. 


(To be continued ) 


“What's worth doing at all is worth do 
ing well.” 

* * * 

The world generally gives its admira- 
tion not to the man who does what nobody 
else attempts to do, but to the man who 
does best what multitudes do well.—Ma- 
cauley. 
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Charts of the Compound 


Miss Florence McDermott of the Acme 
Business College, Seattle, Washington, is 
awarded first place in this contest. The 
charts she submitted were not only beau- 
tiful specimens of writing in both short- 
hand and typewriting, but showed a most 
searching study of all the principles of 
the system. We regret that owing to a 
lack of space we cannot present specimens 
of them. Miss McDermott started with 
the beginning of the alphabet and traced 
the principles in all possible combinations 
right on down through from “a” to “z.” 

Mr. Freemont I. Ballou of Los Angeles, 
California, also submits a set of charts that 
is worthy of high praise. Mr. Ballou’s 
charts are not nearly so exhaustive as are 
those of Miss McDermott, containing only, 
as he says, “All those prefixes and suffixes 
in common use.” It is therefore a very 
workable list that he submits. Still an- 
other very complete set of charts was re- 
ceived from Miss Amy D. Putnam, of New 
York City. 


oOo 


Mathilda Bedigie 


(Meriden High School, Meriden, Conn.) 


Who won the Connecticut School Championship 
Shorthand Speed Contest, a full report of which 
was given in the March number of the Grece 
Waiter (See page 370). 


I Am Determined 
(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 


+ 
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An April Fool—I 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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An April Fool—II Satisfied Incompetency 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) HENEVER ag salesman or a 
clerk, bookkeeper, or what not 


has reached a point of maximum 
efficiency in his department and can find 
nothing else to do so that his work runs 
in a uniform groove and he has time on 
his hands for idleness, he should either 
find some new avenue of usefulness for his 
extra time or he should get another job. 
The man who stops stock still in any posi 
tion no matter how good his work may be 
in that position may be termed a satisfied 
incompetent, because growth is one of the 
conditions of being. When one _ stops 
growing, one begins to retrograde. The 
tendency of all work is to assume the lines 
of habit. In labor which is more or less 
mechanical, the mind becomes habituated 
to certain motions which are performed 
subconsciously, as in the case of the type 
writer operator who can write one thing 
from a book while carrying on a conversa 
tion with some one at his side or of a 
pianist who can carry all the parts of a 
piece of music while conversing on some 
entirely different subject. It is somewhat 
the same with the regular daily work no 
matter what that work is. The tendency 
is always to do a given thing in the same 
way until it becomes a habit. This is one 
of nature’s great economies, without which 
no one could ever get anywhere, but which, 
when gone to seed, becomes a bar to prog 
ress. If one has refined his method to the 
last analysis so that no further improve- 
ment can be made upon it, then he should 
undertake to find additional work not only 
for the sake of the store, but for his own 
sake, because, unless he does, his intel- 
lectual growth stops. No man is any 
longer fitted to fill a good position unless 
he is on the lookout to do better work to 
morrow than he did to-day. He may not 
always succeed. He may fail oftener than 
he succeeds, but he must make a consistent 
effort every day to improve the quality of 
his work. No business can afford to keep 
men in responsible positions who have gone 


to seed.—Office Appliances. 


“Watch the little leaks and you can live 
within your salary.” 
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The Point of View—I 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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(To be continued) 
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“Order of Greggs Artists” 


is a clan composed of artistic writers of the system, which has for its object the 
development of artistry in writing. 
spokesman of the clan. 


This department is the official 
Conducted by Alice L. Rinne, O. G. A., 


32 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, to whom all communications 
relating to this department should be addressed. 


Y, 
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HOW TO BECOME A MEMBER OF THE O.G. A 
Make two copies of the article “O. G. A. Test” in your 
very best shorthand. Send one copy to the editor of this 
department, the other retain for comparison with the 
shorthand “plate” which will appear in the June 
If your copy possesses the necessary artistic 
qualities, you will be awarded an “O. G. A.” certificate, 
and your name will appear in the published list of mem 
bers An examination fee of twenty-five cents must 
accompany your test. A test is good only until the 15th 
of the month following date of publication. 

The O. G. A. isa select company of artists, and mem 
bership is granted only to those whose notes show un 
questionable artistit merit. It is worth your while to 
try for membership. You may not succeed the first time 
you try. because the standard is very high. But you 
will not know until you do try F 

The emblem of the clan is a triangle enclosing the 
characters O. G. A The left side of the triangle stands 
for “theory,” the right side for “accuracy” and the base 
for “beauty’’— the three qualities that go to make up 
irtistic writing 


DITORIAL comment is crowded out 
K by our desire to quote from the many 

interesting letters we have received 
from the teachers and from prospective 
members of the Order, so, with the excep- 
tion of making one important announce- 
ment, we aren’t going to say more than a 
word or two! 

Judging from the letters of inquiry that 
have come our way, every one of you will 
be glad to hear that we have just placed 
a comparatively large order for pins and 
buttons symbolic of the Order. The em- 
blem is triangular in shape, showing the 
three significant letters O. G. A. The 
metal is bronze, and altogether the pin is 
one which we believe every “artist” will be 
proud to wear. We have done our best to 
secure low quotations on our order for 
pins and buttons so as to be able to give 
our members the benefit. The price— 
either pin or button—is to be twenty-five 


issuc 


cents. Were it not for the pressure that 
has been brought to bear on us in this re- 
spect, we should defer this announcement 
another month or so because of our inabil- 
ity to fill any orders received before the 
first of May. However, if you wish, you 
may write us immediately, and we shall 
see that all requests are attended to in the 
order of their receipt. 

Mr. Ellsworth Thee, Massillon, Ohio, 
secretary of Local Order No. 5, writes us: 

Eleven pupils of the Massil.on Actual Busi- 
ness College, and our teacher, Miss Ida L. 
Hodges, have organized a Local Order of Gregg 
Artists and have elected Miss Ida L. Hodges 
president, Miss Gladys Stilgenbauer, vice- 
president, Ellsworth Thee, secretary, and 
George Grojean, treasurer. 

We have organized this society with a view 
to improving the legibility, accuracy and beauty 
of our shorthand. We intend to hold weekly 
meetings, in which we shall discuss everything 
pertaining to progress in shorthand. We have 
also submitted a design for an emblem to a 
Class Pin Company, and hope to secure pins 
for our society. 


In another letter Mr. Thee writes: 


The Massillon Order of Gregg Artists has 
decided to have some letterheads printed, to be 
used in our correspondence. 

We would like to secure an electrotype of 
the O. G. A. emblem, like that published in the 
Gregg Writer, to be used in printing these 
letterheads. 

Can we secure one of these electrotypes from 
the Gregg Publishing Company? If not, could 
you please tell us where we could get one? 

If you can supply us with an electrotype, 
please let us know, stating the price. 


Because of this letter and many others 
of the same purport, we are making our 
announcement. This, of course, is to save 
the Local Orders any extra expense to 
which they might go in ordering specially 
made buttons. On account of the size of 
our order, the quotations given us would 
naturally be lower. Please address orders 
for pins and buttons to the editor of this 
department. 
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American Cities in 1912 


(For key, see O. G. A. 


Regarding electrotypes of the cut which 
appears at the heading of the department: 
We can supply any Local Order with them 


at twenty-five cents apiece. This is the 
minimum rate of making electrotypes and 
we are more than glad to furnish them at 
cost to us. 

The largest club that has so far been 
submitted by any one school comes from 
Mr, C. C. Carter of the Joplin High 
School, Joplin, Mo. Mr. Carter sends us 
forty-one tests, with a letter which shows 
that he and his pupils understand the pur- 
pose of the Order and that they are ready 
to reap its benefits. 

Herewith I am sending forty-one copies of 
the O. G. A. test from the shorthand depart- 
ment of the Joplin High School. These papers 
are all written in pencil, save one. I do not 
understand that it is necessary to use ink 
unless the student desires to compete for posi- 
tion in the Gregg Writer. This bunch .‘ papers 


Department, February Number) 


has been prepared by the students’ working 
faithfully, and I hope a few of them at least 
will be sufficiently meritorious that the certifi- 
cate may be awarded. In any event, I feel 
that the students have been greatly benefited 
by the effort put forth in this work. I under- 
stand that you will return such papers as are 
not sufficiently artistically prepared with sug 
gestions as to means of improvement. 

We are glad to write Mr. Carter that 
every paper is up to the standard and we 
hope to hear from him as to the formation 
of a Local Order in the Joplin High 
School. Let us hear from you, Mr. Carter, 
just as soon as you can get your students 
together, so that we may assign your club 
a number. 

Miss Grace E. Smith of Grays Harbor 
Business College, Aberdeen, Wash., writes: 

I am enclosing several tests written by my 
students. They hardly expect to make the 
Order the first time, but I assured them the 
suggestions they would receive were well worth 
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the quarter, and would better enable them to 
make it the next time. Hope to send others in 
later as the students get them out. 

This plan seems to me a very good one 
indeed, and one that should arouse enthusiasm 
in all who write the system. 


We believe Miss Smith's letter voices 
the consensus of opinion as far as the 
teachers are concerned. Every letter re- 
ceived this month fairly teems with en- 
thusiasm and it begins to look as though 
our most sanguine hopes—our hopes for 
the enrollment of every subscriber—are to 
be realized. Our teacher friends are work- 
ing with a view to definite organization in 
this respect and some of them have written 
us that a membership in the Order has 
been made a requirement. Miss Elizabeth 
Criswell of the Township High School, 
Joliet, Illinois, says, in this connection: 

I am enclosing some copies for the O. G. 
\. made by my pupils. I dictated the test, 
so it is not copy work. These people have 
been studying shorthand only since last Septem- 
ber, and I think do well as we do not have as 
much time for dictation in high school as we 
would like. 

You may expect papers from us now each 
month, as I have made the requirement that 
each one must hold an O. G. A. Certificate 
this year. The incentive is a wonderful help 
in improving the pupils’ work. 


The following letter from Mr. Dumbauld 
of the Middletown High School, Middle- 
town, N. Y., is only one of many received, 
showing the spirit of persistence which 
seems to have invaded the classes of our 
enthusiastic teacher friends: 

I am sending you herewith my copy for the 
O. G. A. as found in the February number of 
the Writer. You will also find enclosed some 
copies prepared by my students, who are aim- 
ing for a certificate. 

Perhaps none of us will be successful the 
first time, but you can’t discourage us if we 
are told to try again. I was a little dilatory 
in getting them at work on this number, but 
if we are not successful, we are bound to make 
you send us a certificate later. 

While I can see defects in the work sub- 
mitted, and have pointed them out, they rather 
think it well to submit the papers anyway, and 
your suggestions may be helpful to them. 


Miss Harriet Armstrong of the Port- 
land High School, Portland, Maine, says: 


Enclosed I am sending you copies of the 
February test by four members of my class, 
with the examination fee for the same. 

These copies are just as they were passed 
to me by these pupils, having been done by 
them without help or criticism. They all, I 
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notice, contain some errors, but if you think 
them worthy of certificates we shall all be 
much pleased and encouraged. If not, your 
criticism will be cheerfully received and will, 
I am sure, prove helpful when they try again. 
All in this class are much interested and are 
planning to send in tests as soon as these are 
heard from. 


We hope to receive the tests from the 
rest of the pupils in Miss Armstrong's 
class. The work already received is beau- 
tiful and quite a credit to both teacher and 
student. 

Several additional papers from students 
in the Rude Bros. Business College of 
Carthage, Mo., have come in. Mr. Rude 


writes that his wife is a teacher of several 
years’ experience and that she is anxious 
to get the O. G. A. Certificate so as to 
be able to join Local Order No. 1, which 
was organized some weeks ago under his 


direction. He also says: 

Everything is moving along nicely and great 
interest is taken in our work. We want to 
thank you for the interest you have shown in 
our work, as it helps to keep up the enthusiasm 
among the members. 


And this prompts us to tell you that 
we are interested in every member and 
that even though you have been granted 
the Certificate we want you to write us 
from time to time. “Two heads are bet- 
ter than one” and with so many to offer 
suggestions, is there any limit to what we 
should be able to accomplish? We think 
not. So whenever anything occurs to you 
that you believe would help us in any way, 
please write! Mr. Paul S. Lomax of the 
Hannibal High School, Hannibal, Mo., 
writes that he is sending his test as he 
is anxious to be in line with the boosters 
of the highest standard of Gregg Short- 
hand writing. Won't every teacher help 
us to form a long line? 

And now comes a plea from one who is 
interested in those who are studying short- 
hand by themselves. Miss Nina N. 
O’Mealey of Saltfork, Okla., writes, in 
part: 

Your department was filled with enthusiasm 
this month, and especially so for schools. Yet, 
that poor student who is studying shorthand 
by himself and who has never seen an outline 
executed, has my sympathy. He must have 
the determination of Grant, the self-confidence 
of Columbus, and the persistence of Thomas A. 
Edison in order to reach the goal for he does 
not have the enthusiasm of the trained teacher 
to carry him through. 
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Now, we don’t want you subscribers 
who are not in school to feel that you are in 
any way neglected. You may not have 
the enthusiasm of the trained teacher to 
help you out, but you have the Gregg 
Writer. It is loaded with enthusiasm, 
and so are we! All you have to do is 
write us when you are in need of sug- 
gestions. We mean the magazine to take 
the place of the trained teacher after you 
have left school. That is what it is for. 
That is why we urge you to keep up your 
subscription because we know, from ex- 
perience, that you will find it indispensable 
in your practical work. That is why we 
appeal to you for your contributions to 
the departments—because we want to 
make it your magazine. We want you to 
realize that your knowledge of shorthand 
and typewriting are the tools of your busi- 
ness and that unless you keep those tools 
in A No. 1 condition you will soon find 
yourself losing ground in your profession. 
Let us quote from a few of the letters 
received from those who have been out of 
a school for a long time, but who are 
doing what they can to keep their tools 
sharp. Miss T. M. Hanson of Allegan, 
Mich., writes: 

I am submitting my notes on the O. G. A. 
test, but not with much confidence. Each 
time I copied it and braced up on one word, I'd 
fall down on some other. I was very anxious 
to qualify at the first attempt, but I’m out to 
win, if not this time then some other time, 
and I shall be very glad to receive your criti- 
cisms and profit by them. It’s comparing my 
notes with those in the Writer that gives me 


heart failure, but I'll send them in as I do 
not want to be late. I am enclosing stamps. 


If we could let you glance at Miss Han- 
son’s notes you would soon see that she 
has little to fear from heart failure! They 
have a swing and beauty of execution 
which is extremely gratifying. 

Mr. Walter Edw. Lindig of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., writes us that he is self-taught; 
that he had only the Manual and other 
supplementary books to aid him in his 
study. His notes are wonderfully ac- 
curate, both in execution and theory. We 
wish him continued success and hope to 
hear from him—as well as others—in con- 
nection with this department from time to 
time. 

And now we should like to tell you about 
the benefit derived from the department 
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by some of its members. One applicant 
who failed to secure the Certificate on the 
first trial writes: 

I am sending in the test for February and 
I hope you will see some improvement in my 
notes. 

I am glad my first test was rejected, for the 
criticism you gave me was just what I needed. 

I did not know my shorthand was getting so 
low, and your letter gave me a great deal of 
help. 

I have very little shorthand work where I 
am employed, so I had not given my notes 
much attention since I left school and was 
certainly surprised when I compared my notes 
and saw the many mistakes I had made. 

The suggestions in the O. G. A. department 
have been a great help to me, and I have tried 
to follow them closely. My notes seem to be 
a little unsteady yet, but I think with a little 
more practice I will soon master that. 


Isn't that just the trouble with most 
of us—that we don’t realize that our tools 
are getting so dull? Let us do more com- 
parison work. There is nothing like it 
if we want to show ourselves up! 

Another letter reads: 

I received your letters some time ago and 
appreciate very much the interest you have 
taken in me. 

At first I was very disappointed that I did 
not pass the test, but after looking up the 
many principles you so carefully brought out, 
I found how reckless I had been in writing 
the test. I intended to try the next month, 
but I have been ill. 

The last week or so I have been working on 
the test in the February number, and I hope 
you will see enough improvement in it to send 
me a certificate of the O. G. A. 


Why can’t we all show the spirit 
possessed by the writer of the following: 

Quite sometime ago I received your letter 
in regard to my first attempt to secure a 
certificate in the O. G. A. clan. 

I wish to thank you for your encouragement 
and the good pointers you have given me, and 
though I have not had time to practice or 
study a great deal over my errors, I am again 
making another trial, and am in hopes that 
this time my notes will meet with a little more 
success, though it is hardly likely, for I know 
they are far from being up to a standard that 
I would like to have them. However, I always 
remember the old saying: “If at first you 
don’t succeed, try again,” so if I am not suc- 
cessful this time, I shall not be discouraged. 
Some time I am sure of reaching the goal. 

I enclose herewith my transcript of “Amer- 
ican Cities in 1912,” which I submit for your 
approval and such criticisms as you see fit 
to make. Suppose you charge the fee of 
twenty-five cents for examination for each and 
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every test, so therefore am enclosing this 


amount with my notes. 

Trusting that they will receive due considera- 
tion, and that I will again hear from you in 
regard to any faults you may find, I beg to 
remain, 

There is a great deal that we can’t tell 
you in the department because of space 
exigencies, but we can do it by letter. 
There isn’t any limit to the number of let- 
ters we can write, so let us tell you by 
personal letter that which we can’t get 
.into the pages of the magazine. There 
were over three hundred tests to be con- 
sidered this month. That meant work, 


but it also means that we are on the road 
to standardization and that is our goal! 
Three hundred tests each month for a few 
years would mean every subscriber. 
yours in! 


Send 


The O. G. A. Test 


Cramped Lives 

The law of sacrifice has always appealed 
successfully to the imagination of mankind. 
In the history of the Christian Church, as in 
the moral history of mankind, the ideal of the 
voluntary sacrifice of one being for another 
has always been apparent. It has produced 
the supreme sufferers, those heroic souls who 
wrought, endured and died that the race might 
profit by their pain. It is an ideal which the 
world can understand and, in its own way, ap- 
preciate. Side by side with it has existed an- 
other and more human ideal which represents 
moral effort not as a sacrifice, but as a har- 
monious development of all the parts of human 
nature in just proportion to each other. It is 
the more subtle of the two and the less easily 
understood. “If thy hand offend thee, cut it 
off and cast it from thee” is a precept which 
appeals by its very simplicity, its directness. 
It is the drastic method which the world under- 
stands. The priest and the monk are the 
natural fulfillment of this ascetic ideal, and it 
is a recognition of this fact that accounts for 
their power over the heart and conscience of 
mankind. 

In the opposite camp are those who realize 
that, in a world where we must needs make 
the most of things, no theory or system which 
requires of them the sacrifice of any part of 
their experience can have any real claim upon 
their allegiance. To such as these the priest 
stands as a type of the cramped life. So, 
likewise, though in lesser degree, stands the 
soldier, the sailor, the doctor, the lawyer—all 
who voluntarily or through force of circum- 
stances cut themselves off from the main 
stream of life to pursue their course in nar- 
rower channels. From this point of view, in 
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fact, it would seem that we are all leading 
cramped lives except those of us who are doing 
nothing in particular. It is a maintainable 
position, and no doubt the true idea of “aris- 
tocracy” lies just there. We ought to be 
doing nothing in particular—that is to say, 
no one thing to the exclusion of everything else. 
Who knows what we are missing of the things 
that matter while we are so busy about our 
small affairs? 

But there is another kind of cramped ‘life 
which owes its condition not to any mere ma- 
terial fact, but to a state of mind. It has noth- 
ing to do with the necessary limitations imposed 
by a man’s profession or calling. It is an in- 
herent deficiency in his own character. The 
priest, the soldier, the doctor, the lawyer, each 
may have his private interests, his enthusiasms, 
his passions which yield him that quickened 
sense of life and so redeem it from mere profes- 
sionalism. But the man in question has no such 
colored moments. He lacks a certain dispo- 
sition of mind—the power of absorbing the 
elements in the intellectual life about him. He 
has no sense of the beauty and compass of 
human feeling. He fails to recognize the inner 
poetry of things. He has never learned to 
withdraw his thoughts from the mere machinery 
of life and fix them upon the spectacle of the 
great facts of men’s existence which no ma- 
chinery affects, “on the great and universal 
passions of men, the most general and inter- 
esting of their occupations and the entire world 
of nature,” on “the operations of the elements 
and the appearances of the visible universe, on 
storm and sunshine, on the revolutions of the 
seasons, on cold and heat, on loss of friends 
and kindred, on injuries and resentments, on 
gratitude and hope, on fear and sorrow.” 

Of Coleridge it was said that from his youth 
he “hungered for eternity,” and certainly Col- 
eridge, in spite of his dejection, with his warm, 
poetic joy in everything beautiful, might serve 
as an almost perfect example of those who 
lead the fuller life—A. E. Manning Foster, 
in London Saturday Review. 
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List of New Members 


Florence Albertsen, Chicago, IIl. 

Evelyn Alexander, Aurora, Kans. 

E. Winifred Allington, Minneapolis, Minn. 
F. M. Allworth, Rawlins, Wyo. 

Julia D. Ambrose, Westville, Il. 

Anna Anderson, Galesburg, III. 

Lillian E. Anderson, Albion, Mich. 

Niels C. Anderson, Broken Bow, Nebr. 
Ruth Ashbrook, Evansville, Ind. 

Mary F. Bailey, Berlin, Md. 

Phil C. Baines, Albion, Brisbane, Australia. 
Helen C. Ball, Portland, Me. 

Jennie Barcus, Canton, Ohio. 

Edith M. Barry, Newport, R. I. 

B. B. Barton, Joplin, Mo. 

Arthur J. Becker, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Norman Beglin, Frostburg, Md. 

Hulda Behm, Hoquiam, Wash. 
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Olive Fletcher, Joplin, Mo 
Kittie Ford, Albion, Mich. 
James Garver, Lancaster, Pa. 
Viola R. Gaskill, Portland, M¢ 
Ruth W. Gearhart, Blair, Nebr 
Eugenia Glasscock, Phoenix, Ariz 


Opal Benjamin, Tulsa, Okla. 
E. Harold Berges, Evansville, Ind. 
Agnes Bergeson, Great Falls, Mont. 
Frieda Bittrolff, Evansville, Ind. 
Ed. Blankenstein, Harvey, Ill. 
Deborah Blossom, Lowell, Mass. 


D. H. Boardman, Riverside, Cal. Ambrose Simon Gomes, Singapore, S. 5., 


James C. Bodine, Joplin, Mo. Malaysia. 

Vivian Borders, Joplin, Mo. D. Webster Groh, Hagerstown, Md 
A. Roy Bortzfield, Lancaster, Pa. Gilberta M. Gruver, Phillipsburg, N. J 
Pearl Bowers, Tempe, Ariz. Amy E. Hall, Independence, Kans. 

J. E. Boyd, Kansas City, Kans. Elsie Hall, Benton, IIL. 

Elsie Brenner, Green Bay, Wis. Emma Hamm, Joplin, Mo. 

Edward M. Brown, Georgetown, Del. Miss T. M. Hanson, Allegan, Mich. 
Merritta Brown, Chicago, IIl. Loban E. Harmon, Quincy, III. 

Louie Bruffett, Carthage, Mo. F. N. Haroun, Portland, Ore. 

Mabel E. Bullard, Chester, Pa Adelbert H. Hartman, Bucyrus, Ohio 
Theresa Burk, Joplin, Mo. Mary Harutun, Joplin, Mo. 

Blinn Bushaw, Albion, Mich. William Hastings, Tulsa, Okla. 
George F. Butturff, Bucyrus, Ohio Charles J. Hausman, Brooklyn, N. 
C. Ray Carlson, Joplin, Mo. H. E. Hedlund, Scott City, Kans. 
Marie Carman, Joplin, Mo. Beatrice Herman, Carlisle, Pa. 

Elma Carr, Evansville, Ind. Cornelia Heun, Joliet, Il. 

C. C. Carter, Joplin, Mo. Laura I. Hinckley, San Diego, Cal 
Helen Carter, Joplin, Mo. Philip D. Hirschy, Phoenix, Ariz 

J. F. Caskey, Bellingham, Wash Nellie Hollingsworth, Joplin, Mo 
Agnes Castell, Washington, D. C. S. E. Hood, Benton, III. 

Jessie Cheesman, Los Angeles, Cal Evelyn Hope, Chelsea, Mass 

Waldo B. Christy, Tempe, Ariz Ed. Histed, Aledo, Ill 

Ernestina Chyba, Cedar Rapids, lowa Estah Hopkins, Evansville, Ind. 

Chan Kim Chwee, Singapore, S. S., Malaysia. Vera Hornick, Sarnia, Ont., Can. 
Alfred Clayton, Joplin, Mo Ruth H. Horton, Nauvoo, IIL. 

Mary Coberly, Joplin, Mo. Nola Houdlette, Lewiston, Me. 
Jerome F. Cole, Portland, Me. Mary Hutsinpiller, Aberdeen, S. Dak 
J. R. Conover, New York City. Mae Immel, Glenwillard, Pa. 

Burton T. Cooke, La Salle, Ill. Alta L. Jewell, Oskaloosa, Iowa 
Kathryn Cooper, Indianola, Iowa Ida Jobell, Hoquiam, Wash. 

Theodore Corenzwit, Newark, N. J. Andrew Johnson, Joplin, Mo. 

Cecil R. Corrick, Ottumwa, Iowa. H. L. Johnson, Seattle, Wash. 

T. Leroy Coultas, Lewiston, Idaho. Marie Johnson, Great Falls, Mont. 

J. E. Creager, Council Bluffs, Iowa. Richard Johnson, Joplin, Mo. 

Shirley M. Crittenden, Albion, Mich 
Nanson Curtis, Joplin, Mo. D. C. 
M. N. Cutlip, Clarksburg, W. Va Hazel Key, Joplin, Mo 

Helen Dages, Canton, Ohio Richard D. Kistler, Lancaster, Pa. 
Leota Dalton, Joplin, Mo. Elam S. Kready, Lancaster, Pa. 
Lucille Daniels, Joplin, Mo. John Koch, Evansville, Ind. 

Ethel L. Darling, Woonsocket, R. | Clarence J. Lansing, Troy, N. ¥ 
Noel Dauphinais, Winnipeg, Man., Can. W. A. Larimer, Indianola, Iowa 
Barton DeJarnatt, Evansville, Ind. Mary E. Lathrop, Waupun, Wis. 
Cortland H. Dippel, Norwalk, Ohio LeRoy Lentz, Lebanon, Pa 

Marie Donahue, Joplin, Mo. Walter Edw. Lindig, Brooklyn, N. ¥ 
Ruth Douglass, Cedar Falls, Iowa Hazel Lindley, Carthage, Mo. 

Maud E. Draper, Winfield, Kans Irene G. Lindquist, Sharon, Mass 
Edward A. Drews, Aurora, Minn Paul S. Lomax, Hannibal, Mo. 

C. D. Dumbauld, Middletown, N. ¥ Maude G. Magoffin, Carthage, Mo. 
Emma Duncan, Syracuse, N. Y. Bertha C. Marshall, Boston, Mass 
W. Floyd Dunn, Quincy, III. “ein - ~-s0mm 
Arthur E. Dunstan, Evanston, I 
Mildred Dysart, Phoenix, Ariz. 
Henry Etsch, Jr., Mt. Vernon, N. ¥ 
Gertrude Fairbanks, Lynn, Mass. 
Charles Fanslau, Middletown, N. Y. Jerome Mayol, Cambridge, Mass 
Elsie M. Fausch, Nauvoo, III. Lulu McBride, Marshalltown, Iowa. 
Margaret H. Faust, Wingham, Ont., Can Thurman L. McCormick, Joplin, Mo 
Henrietta G. Fickett, Portland, Me. Lewis E. McCrea, Joplin, Mo. 

Ethel J. Fish, Providence, R. I Lucile McCrea, Joplin, Mo 

Elmer H. Fisher, Whiting, Ind Laura H. McDonald, Portland, Ore. 
Marion Fletcher, Joplin, Mo. Flodie L. Mears, Tacoma, Wash 


l. Vt. 
Idabelle Masters, Grand Rapids, Mich 
Etta D. Maurer, Bloomington, III. 


Marguerite Catherine Keane, Washington, 


Florence M. Martin, White River Junction. 
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Raymond Meyer, Evansville, Ind. 

Dora Miller, Denver, Colo. 

Ruth Morrison, Joplin, Mo. 

Beulah F. Mumma, Waynesboro, Pa 

Earl Murch, Albion, Mich. 

Grace Murdoch, Tacoma, Wash 

J. W. Murphy, Joplin, Mo. 

K. V. Nayakam, Singapore, S. S., Malaysia. 

John J. Neault, Jr., Marquette, Mich. 

Gladys Norris, Joliet, Ill. 

Ralph L. Nyhuise, Evansville, Ind. 

Anna Oberdorf, Kansas City, Mo 

Ottilia Oehlman, Evansville, Ind. 

Nina N. O’Mealey, Saltfork, Okla 

Addie Owen, Joplin, Mo. 

Gussie Palmer, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

‘Marjorie Parker, Wautoma, Wis 

Mary E. Parker, Joliet, Ill. 

Eudie L. Parks, Salisbury, Md. 

Willmetta Patterson, Joplin, Mo. 

Edith E. Pelton, Middletown, N. Y. 

Sherman Perry, Taylorville, Il. 

Margaret Imelda Pfeifer, Washington, D. C. 

Rolla Phillippi, Quincy, III. 

Tucker Pinney, Phoenix, Ariz. 

C. M. Porritt, Toronto, Ont., Can 

Everett Potts, Olathe, Kans. 

J. Prangley, Jr., Lancaster, Pa 

Dee Prigmore, Carthage, Mo. 

Raymond Putney, Phoenix, Ariz 

Mary Quatman, Nauvoo, III. 

Mabelle Rhodes, Evansville, Ind. 

Roy T. Richards, Tempe, Ariz 

Viola Roberts, Chicago, Ill. 

Anna T. Roche, Salem, Mass. 

Esther Romig, Evansville, Ind 

Alexander Rosas, Phoenix, Ariz. 

Edgar Ross, Portsmouth, Ohio. 

Mrs. Eunice R. Rude, Carthage, Mo 

J. G. Rule, Fort Dodge, Iowa. 

H. J. Russell, Winnipeg, Man., Can 

Clarence Ruston, Evansville, Ind. 

Fannie S. Salmons, Parkersburg, W. Va. 

Wm. A. Sanders, West DePere, Wis. 

Diamond Kwong Sang, Toowoomba, Queens- 
land, Australia. 

Edna Saupert, Evansville, Ind. 

Ethel C. Sawyer, Cumberland, Wis 

Mrs. Clara K. Schade, Los Angeles, Cal 

Bessie Schank, Independence, Kans 

Charles F. Scholl, Parkersburg, W. Va. 

Clara Schulte, Joplin, Mo. 

Paul H. Seay, Lockport, II. 

Roger Seibert, Evansville, Ind 

Oral W. Seipp, Albion, Mich 

Veneta Shumate, Quincy, IIl. 

Azale W. G. Simpson, Portland, M« 

Georgiana Smith, Joplin, Mo. 

Glenn Smith, Quincy, II. 
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M. Genevieve Smith, Hardwick, Vt. 

Wm. E. Smith, Quincy, IIL. 

Ethel M. Solloway, Georgetown, Del 

J. M. Spalding, Pueblo, Colo. 

Bertha Spiva, New Bedford, Mass. 

Celia Sprague, Albion, Mich. 

Leslie E. Squires, Tacoma, Wash. 

Mrs. Beryl Blanchard Stafford, Altoona, 
Kans, 

Helen A. Stedman, Bristol, R. I. 

Eva B. Stevenson, Pierre, S. Dak. 

Maye Stevenson, Mauch Chunk, Pa. 
George L. Streeby, Joplin, Mo. 

C. E. Stretcher, Denver, Colo. 

Wm. Webster Swan, Toowoomba, Queens- 
land, Australia. 

Mabel Swanson, Chicago, III. 

Nellie Sweazey, Albion, Mich. 

H. L. Taylor, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Loyce Taylor, Joplin, Mo. 

Plato H. Taylor, Chicago, Ill. 

Vreeland Tharp, Ottumwa, Iowa. 

D. B. Thompson, Stockton, Cal. 
Hartsell O. Thompson, Albion, Mich 
Marion Tiffany, Tacoma, Wash. 
Esther Tinker, Joplin, Mo. 

Margaret Tinsley, Phoenix, Ariz. 
Katie Traylor, Portsmouth, Ohio. 
Arthur N. Tripp, Eugene, Ore. 

Hazel Troutner, Canton, Ohio 

Arthur R. Turner, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
U. T. Uhls, Lexington, Ky. 

B. I. Van Gilder, Clarksburg, W. Va 
Eva Van Hoorebeke, Joplin, Mo. 
Stella Van Hoorebeke, Joplin, Mo. 
Daniel J. Vaughan, Marquette, Mich. 
Eva M. Venne, Phoenix, Ariz. 

Sam Virtue, Bucyrus, Ohio. 

Erwin Wagner, Bucyrus, Ohio. 

Bernie May Walls, Salisbury, Md. 
Carrie H. Walter, Easton, Pa. 

Callie A. Ward, Nauvoo, IIl. 

Henry Clay Ward, Toronto, Ont., Can. 
David Warner, Joplin, Mo. 

Sophia D. Wassmann, Quincy, III. 
Clarence F. Weber, Evansville, Ind. 
Ethel M. Weinhold, Lawrence, Mass 
Mae Weiss, Chicago, IIl. 

Margareth C. Welton, Joplin, Mo. 
Doris Helen White, Joplin, Mo. 
Florence White, Joplin, Mo. 

Clyde Bryan Whitwell, Joplin, Mo. 
Florence Wibbeler, Evansville, Ind. 
Leon V. Willes, Salt Lake City, Utah. , 
Rube Woolfolk, Carthage, Mo. 

Ralph B. Wyand, Hagerstown, Md . 
H. J. Wymer, Dubuque, Iowa. 

George A. Yaeger, Middletown, N. Y. 
Florence Zink, Canton, Ohio. 











as unattainable. 





IM at perfection in everything, though in most things it is unattainable , 
however, they who aim at it and persevere will come much nearer 
to it than those whose laziness and despondency make them give it up 
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A Woman’s Business Advancement 


HEN we gave an account of wo- 
W men who had risen to high posi- 
tions through stenography in last 
month’s number, we hadn’t yet heard of the 
promotion of Mrs. E. A. Kennedy to the 
position of head of the Employment De- 
partment of the Remington Typewriter 
Company for the United States, or she 
would have been included 
among these remarkably 
successful women in busi- 
ness. She deserves and 
has won that distinction. 
Whenever a woman has 
taken her place in the 
business world and won 
success as a leader in the 
realm usually assigned to 
men, it may be taken for 
granted that she has done 
as well as any of the men 
—and perhaps better. 
When the Remington 
Typewriter Company 
looked about for a super- 
intendent for their Em- 
ployment Department sys- 
tem, for someone to aid the 
efficiency of the employment departments 
which they conduct in conjunction with 
every branch office, they could find no one 
better qualified for the position than a 
woman—Mrs. E. A. Kennedy, formerly 
head of the Remington Typewriter Em- 
ployment Department in Pittsburgh, but 
now stationed at New York, from which 
point she will visit the various Employ- 


Mas. E. 


A. KENNEDY 


ment Departments of the Remington sys 
tem. It’s a man-sized job, and that means 
that it’s just Mrs. Kennedy’s size, for in 
her small personage she carries a man’s 
capability. 

Mrs. Kennedy’s advancement in the 
Remington Organization has been consist 
ent and She remarkable 

executive ability. Devel- 
oping her natural talents 
in the employment branch 
of the business, she has 
won conspicuous success in 
it. Mrs. Kennedy has the 
valuable faculty of making 
friends of both  stenog- 
raphers and their employ- 
ers. Hers was not an 
easy position. It required 
unusual tact, diplomacy 
and firmness. To select 
the right stenographer for 
the right place; to get the 
confidence of business man 


sure. possesses 


and stenographer alike; to 
win their friendship in a 
way that both the employ- 
and the employees’ 
best interests were served, required un- 
usual insight into human nature. We wish 
her unbounded success in her new position. 

Mrs. Kennedy, it will be remembered, 
was the wife of J. Clifford Kennedy, the 
most revered member of the teaching pro- 
fession, whose sudden death a few years 
ago cast a gloom over the whole ste- 
nographie world. 
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"THE only responsibility that a man cannot evade in this life is the one he 
thinks of least,—his personal influence. Man's conscious influence, when 


he is on dress-parade, when he is posing to impress those around him, —is 
woefully small. But his unconscious influence, the silent, subtle radiation of his 
personality, the effect of his words and acts, the trifles he never considers, —is 
tremendous.—William George Jordan. 



































Poste arditis 


In this department we will publish each month the names of the writers of Gregg Shorthand 
who desire to exchange postals 
in any part of the world. Every applicant must be a subscriber to this magazine. 
ames are not repeated after first publication. The application for enrollment ee 

must be written in shorthand, with the name and address in longhand. Con- = 
ducted by Merritta Brown, care of Gregg Writer, Chicago 
whom all communications relating to this department should be addressed. 
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written in shorthand’ with other writers of the system 
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NE of the former members of our 
() clan wrote last month with a rather 

formidable request, promising em- 
phatically that he will answer messages 
from every Gregg writer. “I would like 
at least one card from every Postcarditis 
victim in the world. In return I promise, 
to the best of my ability, to answer each 
and every one though the number runs into 
the thousands.” If you have not yet 
written to Mr. Morris Fciman, jot down 
the address—390 S. Division St., Buffalo, 
N. t. 

Mr. Ragan’s application tells of his 
work in the Rock Island Arsenal here in 
Illinois, a Civil Service position secured 
shortly after he completed his shorthand 
course in 1908. He is contemplating a 
transfer to Washington if opportunity 
offers and, we believe, would be especially 
interested in hearing from his fellow 
Greggites in that city. 

In listing Miss Bohle in the following 
directory, we did not mention Civil Service 
as a line in which, outside of her own sort 
of work, she is particularly interested. 
Although her call is for correspondents in 
every line of business, she speaks specific- 
ally of this branch of the profession. 

Miss Hawley’s camera will be brought 
into requisition in the behalf of her cor- 
respondents. She is one of those fiends 
for amateur photography. What a debt 
we postcarders owe the camera man! Let 
us help discharge it by making our short- 
hand notes match the card accompanying 
them. Just a word on this point in regard 
to writers listed in the “Student” class. 
Some of their cards show as good speci- 
mens of shorthand as any we have re- 
ceived. 


The New Members 
Civil Service 


J. E. Ragan, 1910 Third Ave., Moline, IL 


Medical 
Amy T. DeWees, Elwyn, Pa. 
corder,” Training School. 
Ethel Hawley, Board of Medical Examiners, 
State of Oklahoma, Guthrie, Okla. 


**Medical Re- 


Banking 
Mary Quadros, P. O. Box 233, San Leandro, 
Cal. 
Manufacturing 
C. C. McNabb, care Avondale Cotton Mills, 
Box 893, Birmingham, Ala. (Prefers cards 
from Western States, especially California.) 


Railway 
R. Z. Poinsett, care Pennsylvania Railroad 
Co., Front St. and Federal St., Camden, N. J. 
Everett J. Heeren, 1910 Third Ave., Moline, 
Ill. 
Arthur P. Durenberger, 989 Western Ave., 
N. St. Paul, Minn. 


Building 


Amelia H. Bohle, 234 Curry St., Portland, 
Oregon. (Concrete bridges, etc.) 


Teachers 

H. W. French, Davis-Elkins College, Elkins, 
W. Va. 

C. A. Rodgers, Principal Queen City Busi- 
ness College, Blytheville, Ark. (Prefers to cor- 
respond with teachers, but will answer all 
cards.) 

Students 


Hulda Behm, 403 Eklund Ave., Hoquiam, 
Wash. (Views preferred.) Grays Harbor Bus- 
iness College, Aberdeen. 

Indianola M. Berry, 2008 Sixth Ave., Moline, 
Ill. Brown’s Business College. (Foreign es- 
pecially.) 

Blanche Burns, 401 Fourth St., Merrill, Wis. 
(Scenic cards preferred.) 

Henry D. Franzen, 520 Sixth Ave., Peoria, 
Ill. Brown's Business College. 

C. A. Gross, Second and Kerens, Elkins, W. 
Va. Davis-Elkins College. 

Ida Jobell, 721 Monroe St., Hoquiam, Wash. 
Grays Harbor Business College, Aberdeen. 
(Views preferred.) 

Mark B. Peck, 305 E. Elm St., Vinton, Iowa. 

Eula Lee Smith, Box 102, Mesa, Ariz. Mesa 
Union High School. 

Joseph H. Williams, P. O. Box 494, Angola, 
Ind. (Views preferred.) 

Helen Rouzer, Elkins, W. Va. 
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Ruth Sharp, Elkins, W. Va 
Howard Smith, Elkins, W. 
Virginia Smith, 212 Kerens 

Va, 
Ivy 


Va. 
Ave., Elkins, W 


laylor, Elkins, W. Va 


General 


Anna Anklam, Crisfield, Md. (Landscapes 
preferred. ) 

Lena Barnes, Crisfield, 
views. ) 

W. C. Begley, Glenn, Perry Co., Ky. 

Miss Norrine Blaisdell, North Berwick, Me. 
(Would like especially to receive views of Ma- 
sonic Temples.) 

Leora Burrell, 
Louis, Ill. (Will 
ferred. ) 

Wilda E. Edwards, 1309 S. G St., Tacoma, 
Wash. (Would like to hear from foreign 
countries as well as the United States.) 

Robert W. Foreman, 812 12th Ave., Seattle, 
Wash. 

Della S. 
Wash. 

Margaret E. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Winfred Hunter, 
fers scenes, but will 


Ruth LaVallette, 


foreign scenes, ) 


Md. (Desires scenic 


906 N. 17th St., East St. 


unswer all cards; views pre- 


Gaffner, 703 23d Ave., N., Seattle, 


Huber, 690 Northampton St., 


Blakesburg, lowa (Pre 


inswer all.) 


Crisfield, Md ( Wishes 
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Arthur Loebel, 5507 Greenfield Ave., West 
Allis, Wis. 

John Lyons, 726 
ipolis, Minn 

Prudent Mallord, 
Miss. 

ae + 
Cal. 

Ruth Payne, 217 R. R. Ave., Lead, S. 

J. P. Pisor, 241 Mifflin St., Butler, Pa. 
answer all cards.) 

Albert Pontbriand, 25 Bridle Path, Nashua, 
N. H. (Desires views of public buildings, and 
cards from foreign countries.) 

Karl Ramsey, 749 St. Charles St., New Or 
leans, La. 

Catherine Reding, 560 High St., Aurora, III 

Emma A. Rice, 161 Willow Ave., W. Somer 
ville, Mass. 

Pearl Ried, 920 H St., Lincoln, Nebr. 
fers scenic cards and views of buildings.) 

Ada J. Saltz, 1008 W. Main St., Crisfield, 
Md. (Landscape views desired.) 

Daisy A. Snow, 20 Island Ave., Showhegan, 
Me. (Prefers to exchange views, but will an 
swer all cards.) 

Anna Stark, 687 37th Ave., Milwaukee, Wis 
(Desires views of parks, especially, but will 
answer all cards; letters as well.) 

J. G. Thelin, 128 Parkdale Ave., Buffalo, N. 
Y. (Is particularly interested in receiving 
cards from abroad, but will answer all.) 


Plymouth Bldg., Minne 


Box 73, Bay St. Louis, 


Patterson, 260 E. Sixth St., Riverside, 


Dak 
(Will 
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The First Certified Shorthand Reporter Certificate 


HE success of Miss Paula E. Wern- 

| ing in winning the first C. S. R. 
Certificate upon examination issued 

by the State University of New York, has 
attracted wide attention, and been 


commented on favorably by nearly all the 
The Stenog 


has 


professional publications. 


rapher for March contains a most inter- 


esting account of how the examination was 
given. 


The candidates 
at 9:15 A. M. 


were notified to be present 
The examination began over 
one hour later and took three hours in all. 
Each examiner was supplied with copy of 
the transcript of a case tried in the Supreme 
Court of Albany County: The People vs. 
McStea, a trial for murder in the first degree. 
The typewritten copy was blocked with a mark 
at every hundredth word, and Messrs. Beach 
and Allen had watches on the table before 
them. The examiners sat together at one side 
of a long table with Miss Werning directly 
opposite. Examiner Ruso started the exam- 
ination by reading the questions put to the 
witnesses, while Examiner Allen read the an- 
swers, and Examiner Beach noted any devia 
tions by the readers from the copy. The charge 
to the jury was read by Examiner Ruso. 
About nine thousand words, covering thirty 


nine pages of ordinary court matter were read 
in three minutes over one hour, which means 
that the average speed was about 150 words 
per minute. 

Miss Werning was then called upon to read 
back the testimony of witnesses at points agreed 
upon by the examiners beforehand among them- 
selves and checked off on the copy. Her type 
writer had not arrived when the time came 
for the written transcription, so while arrange 
ments were being made to secure for her an 
other typewriter, the examiners called upon 
her for additional reading. They were en 
couraged to do this by her promptness in find 
ing the place and her ease in reading the 
notes, which (as of the examiners said 
was “a cause of astonishment.” She was then 
asked to transcribe the doctor's testimony, 
which she did on a typewriter in an adjoining 
room alone, making in all four pages of tran 
script. When she returned with her transcript 
the examiners went over it together and found 
not more than two errors. They thereupon told 
her that her reading had been very fine, her 
transcript practically without error and con 
gratulated her on the good work she had done 
The examiners then signed her diploma. Be 
cause of the absence of the State Commissioner 
of Education, whose signature had to go on 
the certificate, and of the fact that all the 
diplomas had been made out with the pro 
nouns in the masculine gender only, it was 


one 
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necessary to delay the issuance of the certificate 
for two days. 


Chairman Ruso in a letter to this office 
dated January 30, 1913, writes: 

“IT thought perhaps it might be of interest 
to the profession generally if a statement was 
made of the result of the first examination 
under the Certified Shorthand Reporters’ law. 
Owing to the fact that notice was not given 
in the stenographic publications of the exam- 
ination we have ascertained that a number that 
would have tried the examination received the 
information too late and are intending to try 
in June. We had but one candidate for ex- 
amination and it certainly was a great success. 
I selected a murder case which had been tried 
in this county, using part of the opening of 
counsel, the direct statements of several wit- 
nesses, a doctor’s testimony and part of the 
charge of the ccurt, making a very compre- 
hensive report for examination. We had near- 
ly 9,000 words which we dictated in three min- 
utes over an hour, the speed varying at different 
parts of the examination. We required the 
candidate to read ten minutes dictation at a 
speed of 150 to 160 words, also at a speed of 
175 words, and also she read the test of 190 
to 200 words, and to our surprise she executed 
the test with scarcely an error. We then had 
her write out the tests and the copy she turned 
in was very clean and neat and was perfectly 
transcribed, although she informed us_ she 
never had had any legal practice except dicta- 
tion which had been given her lately in prepar- 
ation for the examination. The Board of 
Examiners was more than pleased with the 
way the examination turned out and believe 
that we have adopted the right rules to reach 
satisfactory conclusions. At the end-of the 
hour I may say that the candidate was pretty 
tired, but she went through the various speeds 
with great ease and facility. 

The Stenographer said that the head of 
the Examination Division of the State 
Department was present at the examina- 
tion and expressed himself as being highly 
pleased with the outcome. A feature of 
the examination that has excited a great 
deal of enthusiastic comment was the fa- 
cility Miss Werning displayed in reading 
and in finding the place when called upon 
to read from a certain portion of the testi- 
mony. 

The plan of giving the examination 
seems to have pleased everybody, and it 
is apparent that the examinations have 
been made difficult enough to insure a very 
high degree of proficiency in all C. S. R. 
reporters. Any one who can pass all its 
tests is qualified beyond question to do ex- 
pert reporting. 

* * * 


“Be a whole man to one thing at a time.” 
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“From Theory to Practice” 


T the recent meeting of the Ala- 
A meda, California, County Institute, 

Mrs. Frances Effinger-Raymond, 
Vice-President of the National Commercial 
Teachers’ Federation and Manager of the 
Pacific Coast office of the Gregg Publishing 
Company, delivered before the Commer- 
cial Teachers’ Section an inspiring address 
on the subject of “From Theory to Prac 
tice." Mrs. Raymond’s address dealt with 
some of the things the schools fail to teach 
in the advanced course of the shorthand 
department. She advocated the teaching 
of initiative, the emphasizing of the ethical 
side of our work, the training of students 
to speak promptly, decisively and frankly 
in a clear, deliberate 


tone of voice, to 


answer questions earnestly, to listen care 
fully to instructions, to keep their eyes and 


ears open, how to use the by-products of 
time, how to enlarge their English vocab 
ularies. 

Some of the questions she asked will 
show the scope of her address: 

“Have we taught our students how to 
prepare out-going mail? Do they know 
how to make up the mail, classify, deter 
mine postage on letters, catalogues, ad 
vertising matter, etc.? Do they know how 
to take care of enclosures? Do they know 
how to send out separate packages, make 
out manifests and bills-of-lading? Do they 
know shipping terms? Do they know the 
difference between the consignor and con 
signee? Do your students know how to 
make a bank deposit, using some other 
form than the one contained in the budget 
you teach? Do they know that money 
orders must be signed, whereas checks can 
be stamped with an endorsement stamp? 
Have they been given a general idea of 
alphabetical, numerical, topical and geo 
graphical filing? Do they know what is 
meant by vertical and flat filing? Can 
they take charge of card indexes, form and 
follow-up letters? I have not mentioned 
the use of the telephone and office refer 
ence books, the writing of telegrams and 
cablegrams, and night letters and day let 
ters, or the correcting of proof—but all of 
these are essentials in the stenographic 
course.” 
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How to Qualify for a Big Salary 


R. THEODORE N. VAIL, presi- 

dent of the Western Union Tele- 

graph Company, in a recent issue 
of the New York World, tells about some 
of the qualifications that are necessary to 
win the big salary. And Mr. Vail is emi- 
nently qualified to give advice on the sub- 
ject. He started life as a $40-a-month 
clerk on a railway siding, and is now the 
head of the Bell Telephone and Western 
Union Telegraph systems. The World 
says: “Ask the president of any bank or 
trust company in New York to name the 
three biggest men in business to-day and 
the answer will be J. Pierpont Morgan, 
Judge E. H. Gary and Theodore N. Vail.” 

Here is Mr. Vail’s recipe for the big 
salary: 

“The man who earns $10,000 to $25,000 
a year must first of all know his business 
from the ground up. 

“He must be absolutely efficient; that is, 
he must have ability, judgment, courage, 
enthusiasm, self-confidence, energy, initia- 
tive, foresight, experience, a great knowl- 
edge of human nature, and personality 
enough to be a real leader of men. 

“He must take infinite pains in small 


things as well as in large. He must de- 
mand of himself as well as of others noth- 
ing but the best. 

“He must win and retain the confidence 
and the friendship of his superiors, his 
associates and his subordinates. 

“He must always be ready to take re- 
sponsibility, to decide quickly, and he must 
be right more than half the time. 

“With all that he must have backbone 
and a real desire not only to excel but 
also to serve. 

“Of course a man has got to earn a big 
salary Kéfore we can pay it, but we are 
only too anxious to pay it to men who can 
earn it.” 

Mr. Vail says that the big men come 
up from the ranks. He said: “I do not 
know 1f you realize that of all the big men 
in New York to-day, there is only one— 
and that is Mr. Morgan—who didn’t start 
in the ranks.”” (We don’t know what the 
fact that Mr. Morgan is the biggest one 
of all financiers proves—whether he is the 
exception that proves the rule; or that it 
is better to start higher up!) 

“The presidents of most of our railroads 
have walked the tracks, and in our busi- 
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ness there is not a single man in any big 
executive position who has not come up 
through all the various grades. Many of 
them have climbed poles or worked at the 
key or switch board. I believe we would 
find the same conditions in any business.” 

He was asked, “Do you get any college 
men in the $25,000 class?” “Well,” he 
said, “they don’t come right out of the 
universities and take up executive jobs; 
but every year we take in a certain num- 
ber of college men, and they have to start 
in at the bottom and work their way up 
gradually. A man has got to have it in 
him. Sometimes, of course, we make mis- 
takes; but not often. There may be a man 
in a $1,500 job doing remarkably good 
work and we promote him, and then we 
discover that he is only a $1,500 man after 
all—that he doesn’t grow with growing 
responsibility. In the same way there may 
be some good men who have really never 
had an opportunity; but after all real 
merit is rare, and hard to hide.” 


c 


A Safe Bank Account 


N the first page of the Delineator 
for March, under the heading 


“What Other Middle-Aged 
Women are Doing,” there is a very inter- 
esting letter from a correspondent in the 
course of which she says: 


Some 


I have always held the theory that every 
woman should be able to support herself, and 
knowing nothing of commercial value, three 
years ago, having a competent maid and the 
children being in school all day, I took a two 
years’ course in a local business college, from 
which I have derived great pleasure and ben 
efit. Though I have never used it practically, 
I feel it is a bank accovnt I can call on at any 
time. 

The bookkeeping, I find, helps me in my ac- 
counts and dealings with tradesmen; I take 
great comfort in reading and being able to 
write in Gregg Shorthand, and my English and 
typewriting I find invaluable in my literary 
work. 

There is a sensible woman! Often we 
had women into the office of 
our school in Chicago, after the bread- 
winner of the family had been taken away, 
and burst into tears when told that it 
would require several months of study to 
become proficient enough in shorthand and 
typewriting to be of any value. They 
would almost invariably say “But I must 


have come 
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find work right at once—surely I can com- 
plete the course in two months?” It would 
be a good thing if all girls—whatever their 
circumstances in life may be—were taught 
shorthand and typewriting. 

CoO? 


Stenographers in the Metropolis 


4 NHE difficulty of securing good sten- 
ographic service in New York City 
has long been a topic of discussion 

in the daily press. This was recently 

illustrated when the notable work of Miss 

Tarr in taking and transcribing President 

Wilson’s speech of acceptance attracted 

the attention of the press of not only New 

York, but of all the country. Miss Tarr 

was written up in hundreds of newspapers 

and her work was even commented on 
editorially. The point is that Miss Tarr’s 
work was so good that it drew a sharp 
comparison with the usual run of steno- 
graphic work in New York. 

The following letter which appeared in 
the New York Sun of January 21 voices 

a common complaint: 


Stenographers 
Aw Op Comptarnt Asout Tuer INcom- 


PETENCE AND INACTIVITY 
To the Editor of The Sun—Sir: 

“M. K.” in to-day’s Sun expresses the gen- 
eral complaint as to the relative facility with 
which an employer can find typewriters at $9 
or $10 a week and the difficulty of getting and 
keeping servants at good wages. May I ven- 
ture to suggest that when employers are them- 
selves capable of discriminating between com- 
petence and incompetence in their office work- 
ers, or when as a general rule, they have ceased 
to be indifferent to incompetence, there will not 
be so much difficulty in finding girls willing to 
enter domestic service? 

Speaking from my own personal experience 
with the average public stenographer, I would 
hold her or him dear at any price. The ma- 
jority I have found to possess the most meagre 
knowledge of the English language and to be so 
deficient in literary intelligence as to be ca- 
pable of making the most grotesque errors of 
sense such as “excavate this evil” for “ex- 
tirpate,” etc.; “augumentative assemblies” for 
“argumentative,” etc. In my case there was 
never the slightest excuse for the perpetration 
of these mistakes, because I never demanded 
more than the mere mechanical transcription 
of a document, taking care beforehand to advise 
the copyist that I would give all the aid that 
might be required as to punctuation, spelling, 
capitalization, etc. 

I remember that 


when on one occasion I 
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pointed out to a public typewriter in a leading 
hotel the atrocities of which he had been guilty 
he excused himself by saying that the language 
was “unusual”; yet the document 
lutely non-technical and did not contain a single 
word that a boy of grammar school education 
would have been justified in calling “unusual.” 

As that particular stenographer is still doing 
business at the old stand, as well as many others 
of whom I have been the victim, I am forced 
to the conclusion that stenographers and type 
writers whom my experience has shown to be 
incapable of writing an ordinary letter without 
blundering seriously can find a fairly profitable 
market for their services in this metropolis. 

Is it surprising, then, that young girls should 
flock into an occupation which seems to require 
no other preliminary training than an easily 
acquired mechanical facility and in which un 
critical employers sometimes pay them salaries 
wholly disproportionate to their attainments? 
\ really capable stenographer is worth a good 
salary; a poor one is worth or should be worth 
less than nothing. Scripror. 

New York, January 18 


was abso 


The poor stenographic work in New 
York is in striking contrast with the good 
work in most of the other large American 
cities, and this is probably due more to 
the old-time shorthand that 
prevail than to any other cause. There 
is no reason to believe that the general 
educational facilities in New York are not 
as good as elsewhere, and it is certain that 
life in a city ought to be a factor in the 
quickening of the intelligence of the aver 
age young woman that is not to 
be found in smaller communities. 


systems of 


man or 


The President's Stenographers 


N March 5 Mr. Swem was sworn 
in as personal stenographer to 
Wilson. 


President 
March 6, Mr. said: “Johnston 
and I occupy the room in which President 
Roosevelt sat during his 
everything is pleasant and I like 
the work and atmosphere very much in 
deed. Why shouldn’t I? It has 
not yet become generally known that we 
are Greggites, but that will spread.” 
There was a great deal of newspaper 
comment about the appointments of Mr. 
Swem and Mr. Johnston. The New York 
Globe said of the first day of the new ad 
ministration: ‘““The Secretary of the Pres 
ident arrived at the White House at 8 
o'clock this morning. No one of the office 


Writing us on 
Swem 


administration 
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force 
the two stenographers President Wilson 
took with him. When the other officials 
arrived they found Tumulty dictating two 
stacks of letters.”’ 

There is a whole lot of significance in 
that paragraph. Our boys were on the 
job as usual, which characteristic is one of 
the reasons that they are where they are. 


was in sight with the exception of 


Newspapers Have Good Word 
for Miss Tarr 


E have just been reading through 
W many complimentary editorials 

and illustrated news dispatches 
of Miss Salome Tarr’s experience in Wash 
last month. Immediately follow 
ing his inauguration, President Wilson, re 
membering the excellent work Miss Tarr 
did for him at Trenton in taking down 
and accurately transcribing in record 
breaking time his speech of acceptance, 
had her Washington, for the 
purpose of using her services in a similar 
capacity in the White House. According 
to the reports published in the newspapers 
of the country, President Wilson did every 
thing in his power to place Miss Tarr on 
his executive staff, and the only reason 
why he did not succeed was that he did not 
deem it prudent to break the time-honored 
rule that “No woman shall be employed 
in the offices of the President.” When 
Miss Tarr learned of this rule, she did not 
insist on being made an exception. 

As a result of the President’s interest, 
at least five important positions, according 
to the newspapers, were offered Miss Tarr 
in other departments of the government 
service. Each of these positions, we read, 
paid not less than $100 a month. Al 
though the salary was acceptable, the po 
sitions were not in the White House, and 
as a consequence Miss Tarr took a train 
for New York City to work for the Gregg 
Publishing their eastern 
office. 

Miss Tarr is evidently popular with the 
newspaper editors, otherwise they would 
not have said the nice things about her 
they have. 

The Baltimore Sun takes up the fight 
for her vigorously. It says: 


ington 


come to 


Company in 
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She Has Earned Her Job 

Let neither regulations, laws nor devotion to 
principle stand in the way of a job for Salome 
larr! 

A stenographer who has stood the test of 
taking down an extended Woodrow Wilson 
speech, with its precise wording of subtle ideas, 
ind the rewriting of it in record time, to the 
complete satisfaction of so careful a critic as 
the new President, needs no further examina- 
tion by a civil service board to determine her 
qualifications. 

There will be no complaint of the President 
if he suspends the rules in the case of Miss 
Tarr; there will be a mighty lot of it if he 
doesn’t. 

Although Miss Tarr has about a 
longer to live before she can cast a legal 
ballot for President or other official elect- 
ed by popular vote, we suspect the suf- 
fragist forces must have overlooked the 
question when President Wilson and Miss 
Tarr were tugging desperately at the latch 
strings of the White House offices, as we 
fail to find any evidence that the organ- 
ized suffragists were stirred over Miss 
debarment because she is a 
That a logical 


year 


Tarr’s 
woman. 
step. 


would have been 


OQ) 


Brevities 


A booklet giving particulars of the ex 
amination for the Teachers’ Certificate has 
been issued and will be sent to any one on 
request. In the past month Certificates 
have been awarded to the following: 

Ida Leighton Hodges, Massillon, Ohio 

Mary Quatman, Nauvoo, IIl. 

W. A. Lindsey, Hiawatha, Kansas 

Maude Stevenson, Columbus, Ohio 

Mary Hutsinpiller, Aberdeen, S. Dak 

W. H. AuBuchon, Caruthersville, Mo 

Edith M. Olson, Kansas City, Mo 

Jeanette Spalding, Kansas City, Mo 

7 + * 

The graduates and former students of 
the Gregg-Aurora Business College met in 
the college rooms on February 27 to form 
an Alumni Association. The meetings are 
to be held every three months, when the 
time will be devoted to addresses and dis- 
cussions on business topics, followed by 
social good times. The Association will 
hear from various business men and prom 
inent shorthand writers at the coming 
meetings, the first of which is scheduled 
for June 26. 

Officers and committees were elected at 
the initial gathering from the forty pres 
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ent, and the work of organization is well 
advanced. The principal of the school, 
Mr. J. R. Hadley, is heartily in sympathy 
with the organization and will be a valu 
able factor in promoting its success. 

The Association aims to foster interest 
in business education among the young 
people of Aurora and to keep the Greggites 
there in touch with the progress of the 
system, as well as to extend the school 
spirit socially. 

* * * 


In response to the increasing demand 
for well-trained teachers of Gregg Short 
hand, many important institutions are of 
fering summer normal courses for teach 
ers. In addition to the Gregg School, 
Chicago, we have received notices that 
Summer Normal courses in Gregg Short 
hand will be conducted by the Rochester 
Business Institute, Rochester, N. Y., the 
Gem City Business College, Quincy, IIl., 
the Bowling Green Normal and Business 
University, Bowling Green, Ky., and the 
Bay Path Institute, Springfield, Mass. 
At the E. C. T. A. convention Dr. E. H. 
Eldridge informed us that he is arranging 
for a Summer Normal course in Gregg 
Shorthand at Simmons College, Boston, 
Mass. The indications are that all the 
teachers attending these schools will be 
needed to supply the demand. 


o * * 


From our good friend Mr. Philip C. 
Baines, Albion, Brisbane, Australia, we 
have received copies of the Review of Re- 
views for Australia, the Australian Chris 
tian World, the Warwick Argus, and other 
magazines and newspapers containing ar 
ticles about Gregg Shorthand and its prog 
ress in Australia. The Review of Reviews 
says: “One of our staff selected Gregg 
Shorthand many years ago from other sys- 
tems, when seeking one to study, and chose 
it first for its simplicity, second for its 
completeness, and third for the ease with 
which its characters are formed. It ful- 
filled all his expectations.” The Christian 
World says: “Gregg Shorthand is cer- 
tainly the best yet devised,” and recom 
mends it very emphatically to its readers. 

We appreciate heartily the good work 
that is being done by our friend and for 
mer student, Mr. Baines, and also by the 
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Australian teachers who have changed to 
the system from the older methods. 


Obituary 
Rupert H. SoReile 


HE many friends of Mr. and Mrs. 

I Rupert P. SoRelle will be grieved 

to learn of the death of their 
oldest son, Rupert, who passed away on 
Easter Sunday. Rupert was a manly, lov- 
able lad of fifteen who gave promise of a 
life of great usefulness. He was attend- 
ing high school, was a Lieutenant in the 
Boy Scouts, a member of the choir of the 
Episcopal Cathedral, and was beloved by 
all who knew him. He had. been in the 
habit of coming to our office in the after- 
noon after school, and we had all grown to 
love him. Then, on Saturday, March 15, 
he complained of a headache, went home 
ill, and pneumonia set in, and he passed 
away on Easter. 

All our readers will join with us in ex- 
tending to the sorrowing parents the most 
profound sympathy in their great bereave- 
ment. The New York Times of March 
25 contained the following notice: 


‘*Taps'’ for a Boy Scout 


His Batrration Witt Fire Voititey Over 
GRAVE OF Lieut. SoRELLE. 


This afternoon a troop of American Boy 
Scouts will pay their last tribute to a comrade, 
Rupert H. SoRelle, a young Lieutenant in the 
Ellsworth Zouave Battalion. After a short ill- 
ness Rupert died of pneumonia on Easter Sun- 
day. He will be buried in his scout uniform at 
the interment, which will take place in Wood- 
lawn Cemetery this afternoon, Col. Andrew C. 
Zabriskie, the acting Chief Scout, will be pres- 
ent with his staff, a squad of Boy Scouts will 
fire three volleys over the grave, and the chief 
trumpeter, Bernard Elow, will sound “taps.” 

The battalion to which Rupert SoRelle be- 
longed was formed a few weeks ago by Major 
L. E. Trimm. Although Rupert was only 
fifteen years old he showed such proficiency 
that he was made a commissioned officer. 

The funeral services, which will be held at 
his home, 819 Hunts Point Avenue, the Bronx, 
will be conducted by the Rev. Dr. John Mock- 
riege, rector of Trinity Chapel, West Twenty- 
fifth Street. 


Mrs. H. M. Rowe 
It is with deep regret that we record 


the death of Mrs. H. M. Rowe, the wife 
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of Dr. H. M. Rowe, president of the H. 
M. Rowe Company, Baltimore, which oc- 
curred on March 11. In writing us, Dr. 
Rowe says: “My friend, she was a very 
woman, and I been 
whelmed to learn of the loving affection 
she had inspired in a wide circle of ac 
quaintances and of the charities that had 
kept her poor, of which she never even 
told me.” 
The many 
Rowe will read 
sorrow. 


unusual have over 


Mrs. 


with 


Dr. and 
announcement 


friends of 
this 


sincere 


H. L. Lady 


Many readers of this who 
acquired shorthand under the instruction 
of Mr. H. L. well as many 
teachers who have been with 
him or who have met him at the conven- 
tions, will be shocked to learn of his un- 
timely death. 

Mr. Lady was taken ill on February 
23 and died at the McNutt Hospital, San 
March 8. After five con 
sultations the trouble was diagnosed as an 


magazine 


Lady, as 
associated 


Francisco, on 


abscess on the brain, and an operation was 
performed from which he did not recover. 

Mr. Lady was born near Gettysburg, 
Pa., December 21, 1876. He learned 
Cross Eclectic Shorthand and taught it for 
some years before changing to Gregg 
Shorthand. For about ten years he was 
principal of the shorthand department of 
the Highland Park College, Des Moines, 
where he enviable 
record as principal and instructor. In 
July, 1912, Mr. Lady became principal 
of the shorthand and typewriting depart- 
ments of the San Francisco Business Col- 
lege, where he remained until about six 
weeks before his death. He utilized his 
spare moments in the study of law and in- 
tended entering the legal profession in Los 
Angeles in partnership with his brother. 

The relatives of Mr. Lady desire us to 
extend their thanks to all who sustained 
them in their time of sorrow, and espe- 
cially to the president, the faculty and the 
students of the San Francisco 
College. We feel a deep personal loss in 
the death of Mr. Lady as we had the high- 
est regard for him, both as to his charac- 
ter and his professional attainments. 
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Talks on Office Training 


The Eighth Step—The Composition of Business Letters—(Continued) 


HIS article will conclude the series 
T on the composition of business let- 

ters, and next month we will go on 
to a consideration of other features of 
office training that materially affect the 
stenographer’s chances of success. 

The preceding articles of this series 
have supplied a mass of valuable sugges- 
tions for acquiring a practical style in 
writing and the treatment of business com- 
munications in general. But these sugges- 
tions will only prove valuable if studied 
again and again and used. This article 
will deal with some practical suggestions 
for bringing into everyday use the prin- 
ciples set forth. The first is to restudy 
the articles thoroughly, to make sure that 
the basic principles have been assimilated. 
Then the review and test questions should 
enable you to determine how well you have 
absorbed the spirit of the articles, and give 
you well-defined ideas of how each situa- 
tion should be met. After you have done 
this, it would be well to make a brief out- 
line of the whole series arranged on the 
following plan to enable you when writing 
to briefly review the whole subject until 
you can handle a topic in logical order 
and apply to it the principles you have 
learned. 


Plan of Review Outline 
Step Seven: 

Tone: Tone means simply the mood, char- 
acter, spirit or drift of the communication. 
A letter may have a serious tone; it may 
be sarcastic; it may be optimistic; it may 
and should have a friendly tone; it may 
have an imperative tone. The tone must 
be adapted to the circumstance, the rela- 
tionship between the persons concerned in 
the letters. The writer in answering a let- 
ter must be able to judge from the orig- 
inating communication something of the 


writer’s character, temperament, disposi- 
tion, etc., in order that the reply may be 
fitted to the conditions. Ask yourself these 
questions: What kind of a man is this cor- 
respondent? How would he like to be 
approached? What is the best way to pre- 
sent the proposition? 

Courtesy: A letter should always be cour- 
teous. The winning of the favor of other 
men, of making friends of them, drawing 
them into close touch—is of great impor- 
tance. 


Fairness: We must be absolutely fair to our 
correspondents in every way; must get 
their viewpoint in order to do this; must 
apply the golden rule. 

Consideration: Consideration simply con- 
sists of including in your letter everything 
to make it complete and to make it easy 
for your correspondent to obtain the 
meaning of your letter to the smallest 
detail. 


Business Judgment: A business letter to be 
effective must be in harmony with good, 
sound business judgment. Empty phrases 
have no place in a business letter—they 
show lack of business judgment. 


Personality: Letters must reflect a charm- 
ing personality—but they must be sincere. 
They must contain the personal touch. 
They must be natural, cheerful and tend 
to strengthen the bond of sympathetic in- 
terest. Make your correspondent feel that 
your letter is especially for him. Avoid 
generalizing when you can be specific. 

Originality: Originality of treatment is 
necessary to make deeper impressions. 
They must reflect you. They must not be 
patterned after other models. They must 
be striking but not bizarre. They must 
be in good taste. They must be different, 
but not freakish. Originality can be ob- 
tained by originality in wording and in the 
treatment of our writing. 


The composition of this outline, study- 
ing the different features and bringing out 


the strong points in each section, will 
serve not only to impress the points upon 
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your mind, but will afford excellent prac 
tice in writing and in making the kind of 
outline that is necessary in writing letters 

at least necessary for the beginner. 
After you have made your outline, com- 
pare it with the original articles, and it 
would then perhaps be well to submit it 
to your teacher for further suggestions. 
You will find your teacher willing and 
ready to give you assistance of this kind, 
although you have perhaps gone out to a 
position and are no longer a member of 
the school. 

With this preliminary work done, the 
next step to gain proficiency in writing is 
to write. All the thinking about it, and 
theorizing and studying of the subject you 
can possibly do, cannot take the place of 
the actual work of writing. The best way 
to start is with the material you have right 
at hand, and there is plenty of it. It is 
one thing to have an idea and quite another 
to express that idea so that others will see 
it exactly as you see it. The first thing, of 
course, is to have the idea clearly in your 
own mind and then try to express it in 
words that will present an exact picture 
to the reader. And sometimes that is very 
difficult. 

One of the valuable 
features of any sort of business matter is 
description. To be able to describe a thing 
so clearly that the reader may form an 
exact mental picture of it is an art that is 
worth cultivating. You can start on the 
most simple objects about you and see 
how well you can describe them—keeping 
in mind the idea of simplicity of treat 
ment, freedom from technical description, 
and the fact that as most descriptive lit- 
erature in business is intended to sell 
goods, it should be attractive. In this work 
you can appeal to all the senses, depend- 
ing upon what the article you are writing 
about is. You must first analyze the ar- 
ticle thoroughly. Study out all the points 
that you think will appeal, and then de 
scribe them in winning language. Take, 
as an example, your typewriting manual. 
Study the book and note all the points in 
its favor you can find, then work the ma- 
terial up into such a description of the 
points of the book as will appeal to one 
who may be interested in studying type- 
writing. Almost any article you may 
choose will afford excellent practice along 
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this line. This kind of work is simply pr 
liminary to the suggestions that will lb: 
made for writing business letters. 

Every day you get in your regular dic 
tation, either in the school or in the busi 
ness office, letters that are susceptible of 
improvement. Many of them come fron 
men who are not educated in the commor 
acceptation of that term. They know busi 
all the little ins and wit] 


ness and outs 


amazing thoroughness, but their methods 
of expression, while direct, are not always 


accurate. But they do know the principl 
of business and if you delve down into tlx 
real meaning of what they write you can 
get a viewpoint that is accurate. Such let 
ters are valuable for practice in rewriting 
because they are letters 
and represent real transactions of one sort 
or another. To rewrite these, 
the language used by the dictator as much 
as possible, will afford the best sort of 
practice. First you must study the condi 
tions thoroughly and get the exact meaning 
of the letter, or try to get the exact idea 
the writer had in mind in writing the let 
ter. Then analyze it for all the qualities 
that have been mentioned in the articles 
of this series. The most important thing 
in the letter is the idea, and with this i: 
mind you can disregard the letters en 
tirely, except so far as is in your opinion 
its idea. But even in that case you might 
try your hand at reconstruction. Do not 
paraphrase the letter. Simply set down 
in writing the points you want to cover, or 
get them well in mind. Then arrange th 
ideas and details in their logical order and 
go ahead with the composition. Several 
revisions of the letter may be necessary be 
fore you bring it up to the standard of per 
fection you have established. To be really 
valuable to you your composition along this 
line should cover as wide a variety of work 
as possible. You must also take into con 
sideration in rewriting a letter the two cor 
respondents exchanging the letters. If 
one man in the steel business, for example. 
writes to another in that same line, he will 
use technical expressions that would b« 
perfectly appropriate. Such letters ar 
not intended for general readers and it 
would be a waste of time to try to adapt 
true 


actual business 


avoiding 


them to such readers. The same is 
of other lines of business. 


You will undoubtedly find your teacher 
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former teacher, interested in your work 
n correspondence and will be able to get 
many valuable pointers from him. Co- 
yperate with the teacher wherever pos- 
sible. 

The value of this kind of training in 
writing will soon be manifest in the facil- 
ty with which you will be able to express 
vour ideas. Your success in it will depend 
wholly upon your power to analyze the 
proposition until you understand it, and 
in your ability to use language effectively. 
Skill in writing business letters comes only 
from constant practice after once you have 
got the principles well established in your 
mind. The more practice of the right kind 
you get the more skilful you will become. 
The editor of this department will be glad 
to answer any inquiries about the work 
ind to offer further suggestions. 


Oo 
Test Questions on Letter Writing 


24. What kind of words should be avoided? 

25. Why is it that words that may be prop- 
erly used under certain circumstances would be 
inappropriate under other circumstances? 

26. What is said about the use of such words 
ind expressions as “we enclose herewith,” “val- 
ued favor,” etc.? 


27. Why should originality in the use of 
words be cultivated ? 

28. What is the first requirement to be ob- 
served in writing sentences? 

29. Name at least two other points that 
should be borne in mind. 

30. (a) Name the important sentence struc- 
tures that have been discussed; (b) define 
each; (c) illustrate each. 

$1. Name the important uses of each of 
these sentence structures. 

$2. How may the “loose” sentence be con- 
verted into a “periodic?” 

33. Which is to be preferred, the long or 
the short sentence? 

34. What is an important advantage of the 
short sentence? 

35. What is the effect of a series of long 
sentences ? 

36. What is the best combination of sen- 
tences? 

37. How can we really add a word to our 
vocabulary ? 

38. What is said about synonymous words? 

39. Give an epitome of what Prof. Palmer 
says about learning to write. 

40. Describe a systematic way in which a 
vocabulary may be acquired. 

41. What three things should we understand 
about a word? 

42. What can we learn from good specimens 
of advertising? 

43. Name the important qualities a sentence 
should possess. 

44. How do these qualities apply to the 
whole composition ? 

(To be continued.) 


oOo 


Progress Records of Students 


EEPING a record of students’ prog- 
ress so that it is in an instantly 
available form, accurate and up-to- 

date, and letting him know that such a 

record is being kept, is a great stimulus 

to good work, and also to more rapid 
progress. 

The great difficulty with a system of 

record-keeping that has been experienced 

by many teachers is the 

time it takes to keep it 

up to date. This is un- 

doubtedly due in most 

eases to faulty construc- 

tion of the system. A 

simple method for keep- 

ing a record of his stu- 

Roy Borrzrmip dents’ work, in both the 

shorthand and typewrit- 

ing departments, is that sent in by Mr. 


Roy Bortzfield of the Boys’ High School, 


Lancaster, Pa. He describes his method 


as follows: 

The No. 1 card I use in teaching accurate 
typewriting. The students are given the cards, 
and progress according to the accuracy with 
which the lesson is written. I punch the cards 
for approved work, but the student must re 
write any lesson that is not approved. 

The small card No. 2 is used to keep track 
of the paper received by each pupil. He is 
charged with each sheet received by punching 
the card above, and credited when he hands it 
in by having the lower part of the card punched. 

The No. 3 card is used with the Reading and 
Writing Exercises. Each lesson is transcribed 
on the machine and, if the work is approved, the 
card is punched and the student goes on to the 
next. 

I find this a very good method in teaching 
neatness and accuracy. The only disadvantage 
is that a few of the students will forge ahead, 
complete the lessons and then require extra 
work. 


The latter difficulty mentioned by Mr. 
Bortzfield is overcome by assigning extra 
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work and giving extra dictation to be 
transcribed. The problem of extra work 
in typewriting is one that is easily 
solved when the student gets to a point 
where he can type straight matter ac- 
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Carp No. 1 


curately and smoothly. In fact, this fea- 
ture of the actual accurate manipulation 
of the keyboard is the principal object of 
the course in typewriting. Usually by the 
time the student has progressed to the 
transcribing stage of his course, transcrib- 
ing furnishes matter that keeps him busy 
during his typewriting periods. 

We should like to hear from other 
teachers who have in force simple but ef- 
fective methods of keeping records of 
students’ work. 





Desk No. 


Extracts fror 

Business Correspx 

The Developn 

Simple Legal Letter 

Rome and Cart 

Machinery Letters 

Paragraphs from Pres 

Be Origina 

Legal Letters 

Description of Tw 

Legal and Railroa 

Advice to the Young Lawyer 
Legal and Railroad Letters 
From President Roosevelt's 
Lega! Correspondence 
Building Contract 

Contract for Sale of Real Estate 
An Indenture 
Plaintiff's Declaration 
Charge to a Jury 





The correctness and appearance of your 
typewritten transcript is what your em 
ployer will judge you by. 
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Saving Filing Space 


HE other day a man who is well 

known to the office appliance fra- 

ternity both in this country and 
broad was sitting on the north side of a 
big flat-top desk in the principal office of 
this magazine. The president of the Office 
Appliance Company picked up a letter to 
read to him, then turned it over and read 
his reply, a carbon copy of which had 
been placed on the back of the original 
letter. When the reading was finished the 
visitor said, “Say, Johnson, I have just 
made $100.00.” “How so?” “I observe 
that you put the copies of your answers 
on the letters answered.” “Yes,” was the 
reply, “it not only saves filing space and 
paper, but best of all the letter and the 
answer are always sure to be together. 
There is never any time lost hunting for 
the carbon copy of a reply which may have 
become detached, because the two are al- 
ways upon the same sheet.” 

This is one 6f those small kinks in busi- 
ness which save in a good many ways. It 
isn’t the fact that it saves a few thousand 
second sheets which makes this practice 
desirable. The cost of the second sheets 
is inconsequential, but the saving in filing 
space is of considerable importance. Fur- 
thermore, where the reply is copied by 
carbon on the back of the original letter 
it is more legible than it would be if 
typed upon a thin second sheet. The 
letter stands up better in the files, re- 
quires less filing space and, as noted above, 
there is never any possibility of the letter 
and answer being separated. All these 
things save time which is mcre important, 
more costly, than the cost of second sheets. 


—Office Appliances. 


a 


Ye - 


The Typewriter and “Women’s 
Rights” 


HE typewriter is commonplace 
enough to-day. There is no ro- 


mance in it. But in less than forty 
years it has wrought one of the greatest 
advances in the world’s commercial his- 
tory. It has done more than marvelously 
facilitate business correspondence; it has 
admitted women to an important part in 
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business life. A soulless little machine 
has ‘done more toward gaining “women’s 
rights’’ than had the arguments and agi- 
tation of centuries. It is impossible to 
say whether the typewriter owes more 
to woman than woman owes to the type 
writer, but it is certain that the business 
world owes a large debt to both. To- 
gether they have wrought wonders. It is 
difficult to realize that only thirty years 
ago there were no women in the business 
offices. * * * Now things would look 
peculiar without them. The typewriter 
has brought the great change. It has in- 
troduced women to all departments of 
And who can say that business 
has not been benefited? Women are in 
many professions and many branches 
of business, but the profession of type- 
writer is the only one which was of- 
fered to women from the beginning. It 
must have been an inspiration that caused 
the first manufacturers of typewriters, 
in 1875, to send out little circulars call- 
ing the attention of educated women, 
particularly those skilled in pianoforte 
playing, to a new opportunity. A few 
who ventured to accept the opportunity 
were trained and sent out to other cities 
to demonstrate their skill and to teach 
other women. Within five years the wo- 
man stenographer was an established in- 
stitution in city offices; within ten years 
she was a necessity. * * * The wo- 
man and the typewriter have wrought one 
of those mighty revolutions which find no 
place in history, but count for much in 
life—Memphis News-Scimiter. 


business. 


oOo 


For Your Information 


The results of both the business letter 
and the shorthand club contests are being 
held over until the May number because of 
the work involved in going over the papers. 
Watch for them! 


oOo 


In typewriting don’t lift the car- 
riage at all; write only as fast as you can 
write accurately; keep your hands close 
to the keyboard. That makes for speed 
in typewriting. 
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“Scientific Management of Words”’ 


N past issues we have discussed in this 

department various phases of vocabu- 

lary building. The following editorial 
from Collier’s Weekly brings out another 
side of this question—‘“the scientific man- 
igement of words,” the importance of 
word selection, and points to the conclu- 
sion that the value of word study is as 
much in knowing what words not to use as 
it is in knowing what words to use. The 
man who uses the simplest language is 
often the master of the largest vocabulary. 


Writers and speakers, who happen to be clear 
thinkers, practice scientific management for the 
special benefit of the consumer. With them it 
is not to economize on raw material, for they 
usually have an inexhaustible supply. It cer- 
tainly is not to increase their output, although 
they are usually paid by the word. It is solely 
to make it easier and clearer for the reader and 
listener. Of course, all workers in words have 
not adopted scientific management. There are 
vet writers who consider language an end in 
itself, and spend their time in arranging intri- 
cate and astounding combinations. If they 
undertake to describe a field they proceed to 
lay around it a rail fence of words, phrases, 
ind metaphors until, by the time they get the 
stake and riders up, you have forgotten the 
field and are tired of the fence. There are 
occasions that will still call out oratorical gen- 
tlemen who fondly love their own mellifluous 
voice as it caroms among unscalable peaks of 
glittering metaphor and rolls down deep, dim 
ibysses of meaningless emotions; but, on the 
whole, people are caring less and less for mean- 
ingless phrases, however cunningly arranged. 
They want the substance of thought. They 
pass by the writer or speaker whose intricate 
phrases are but a drop curtain to hide what 
does not go on in his head, but they give more 
ind more attention to the man who really thinks 
and uses language to transmit his thought. 


The Stenographer and Outside Work 


26. What class of positions affords the 
greatest opportunity for doing outside work, 
ind are employers usually willing for their 


stenographers to do such work during office 
hours? 


As is the case with most questions of a 
general or an ethical nature, the decision 
in regard to whether or not a stenographer 
should do outside work depends entirely 
on the viewpoint. What looks to one like 
an opportunity is interpreted by another 
as undue presumption. 

Miss Amy D. Putnam, Hackensack, N. 
J., presents the matter very well from the 
stenographer’s standpoint. 

It is obvious that where several girls are 
employed the attempting of outside work might 
cause jealousy. Therefore, the best position 
in which to do such work is the small office 
where there is only one stenographer. If the 
work does not keep the employee busy all the 
time or if the employer is away a great deal, 
leaving little work to be done during his ab- 
sence, there is no reason why the stenographer’s 
time should not be employed in other things. 

There is, however, a great deal of difference 
in employers in this respect. Some men will 
object to a stenographer’s bringing in a short 
article to copy while others are glad to have 
spare time profitably employed. One man for 
whom I worked helped me to compose a cir- 
cular to send out to some of my own customers, 
but another objected to my writing one per 
sonal letter, although I used my own station 
ery and did the work outside of the regular 
hours. These are the two extremes, but I have 
found the majority of employers very consid- 
erate and it has been my experience that if 
one went about it tactfully, no objection would 
be made to legitimate outside work. 

Before arranging to do anything of this sort, 
however, I should carefully consider whether 
I could not to better advantage devote this 
time to forwarding the interests of my em- 
ployer. 

A stenographer who, on the other hand, 
believes that to do outside work is an in 
justice to the employer is Miss Amelia H. 
Bohle, Portland, Oregon: 


I have found that it is very difficult to select 
any special line of business in which outside 
work can be done to the best advantage. In 
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many offices into which one goes they are sim- 
ply loaded down with work while in others 
carrying on the same business you will find 
that the occupants have so much time that the 
male employees place their feet on the desk, 
lean back in their chairs and enjoy a quiet 
smoke while the young ladies spend their time 
on embroidery and personal telephone calls. 

Most employers do not like to have outside 
work done during office hours. In many cases, 
I have found that they prefer to see me read 
a book or magazine to having me work for 
other people in their office during the time 
for which they pay me. They feel that while 
this outside work is being done, their employees 
have little interest in their regular work. 

I have, however, found employers who were 
glad to see me doing outside work during 
leisure time. I have even been commended for 
my ambition and for taking advantage of op- 
portunities. 

In doing this work after hours I find that 
it handicaps me with my regular duties. I 
often worry about getting the outside work 
done and as a result find that I make more 
errors in my regular dictation. I would there- 
fore suggest that the best way to win promo- 
tion is to devote all of one’s time and energy 
to the work for which one is paid. 


Mr. H. E. Kemp, Yeatman High School, 
St. Louis, Mo., suggests that the govern- 
ment service gives the best opportunity 
for this kind of work. 

A position in the government service in one 
of the departments at Washington probably 
affords one some of the best opportunities for 
doing outside work. The hours are from 9 to 
4:30, with thirty minutes off for lunch, thus 
making the working day seven hours. In sum- 
mer they work from 9 to 1 o’clock on Satur- 
days, then are through. Here also are a good 
many opportunities for those who wish to get 
work to do outside of working hours, and, of 
course, the government does not care in a 
general way, what its employees do during their 
spare time. Some stenographers who are in- 
terested in court reporting work find oppor- 
tunity to go into the sessions of the differént 
courts and practice there, and incidentally pick 
up a little work, and some valuable practice. 
Others get acquainted with reporters who do 
committee work and thus get in on that if they 
are able to do the work. 


An emphatic protest against both the 
principle and the practice of appropriat- 
ing for personal gain time which belongs 
to another comes from Mr. B. S. Barrett, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Why should any honest person wish to se- 
cure a position to work for and secure a sal- 
ary from one employer, and then deliberately 
work for another, and expect his or her em- 
ployer to permit such disloyalty? It may be 
possible that an employee might find leisure 
time in an office in which other work might be 
done, but the employee should never forget 
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that all such time is paid for by the employer 
and belongs solely to him, during office hour 
The thing to do, evidently, in cases of thi 
kind, is to ask if there is not something els 
to be done. Help the bookkeeper, dust th: 
office; file papers; enter orders; do something 
to further your employer's interests, and he 
will appreciate your loyalty and advance your 
wages. You need not be a bookkeeper to write 
up entries in the day-book or journal. You 
can learn how to do it in five minutes. If 
there isn’t enough to keep you busy in an office, 
your employer may dispense with your service 
altogether. Don’t try to get a position any 
where and give a part of your time to your 
self, or to anyone else. It wouldn’t be honest, 
and you could not expect your employer to 
ucquiesce in your doing so. I am aware of the 
fact that it is sometimes done without the 
knowledge, and certainly without the consent 
of the employer, but it isn’t right; it isn’t hon- 
est, and will result in your losing your chances 
for an advance, and, possibly, in your dis 
charge. Don’t do it. Don’t think of it 
Don’t let anybody know that you entertain any 
such unjust and discreditable intention. 


Making Erasures 


27. Is it proper to make corrections, by 
erasing, etc., in actual office work; and what 
is the general opinion of employers in regard 
to such matters? 


The general opinion of our readers is 
that while the ideal should be perfection, 
yet experience has proved in typewritng 
as in everything else that this ideal is un- 
attainable. We may approach it but we 
cannot reach it. As Miss Flora Powell, 
Canton, Ohio, expresses it: 

It is entirely proper to make corrections by 
erasing in actual office work. The typewriter 
is only a machine which is operated by human 
fingers, and no fingers have as yet been able to 
do absolutely perfect work. If, however, you 
have never used an eraser while in school, you 
will find little use for it in outside work. You 
can learn to make a neat erasure, one that is 
scarcely perceptible and that no employer 
would object to. 


A reader who wishes to remain anony- 
mous gives her idea of the employer's at- 
titude towards this question: 

It is proper to erase a letter or a word, 
when there has been a mistake, but the typist 
must be careful that the right word, when in- 
serted, will not crowd the space, and that 
erasures are not too evident, though nothing 
can prevent their showing. 

In wills, deeds, mortgages, etc., not more 
than one or two erasures should be made. 
Never attempt to erase a line unless told to do 
so, for any amount of erasing will look sus- 
picious in any kind of law work, besides spoil- 
ing the appearance of the paper. 
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Employers think nothing of an erasure or 
two, for they realize that everyone makes mis- 
takes, but they will insist upon writing a paper 

er if the erasures spoil the looks of the 
vaper. 

Miss Matilda C. Oexle, East Orange, 
N. J., writes emphatically against falling 
nto the habit of making many correc 
tions: 

While it is not improper to make correc 
tions by erasing, the free use of the eraser leads 
to carelessness. From my own experience, | 

in safely say that an employer does not ap- 
of erasures. Certainly, a letter contain- 
ng erasures will not appeal to him. 

If your letter is not very long and you 
made an error, I would advise you to 
write it over again. Your work will surely 
make a better impression on your employer if 
it has no corrections. This will make you ac- 
curate and also enable you to cultivate and 
master one of the most important qualities 
of a successful stenographer which is neatness. 


prove 


have 


A point worth considering is brought 
out by Miss Amy Putnam in speaking of 
erasing on contracts and important legal 
papers: 

There should be no erasure or material al- 
teration on any contracts or legal papers. 
Sometimes a single erasure is enough to in- 
validate the whole contract. So, even if your 
employer is not over-particular in this matter, 
you owe it to yourself and to your reputation 
is a careful and efficient stenographer to do 
all such work without errors. A _ strikeover, 
even if quite evident, is much better here than 
in erasure, as it can usually be read easily 
enough, even when one letter is very indistinct. 
In this class of work, crossing out a word or 
two is better than erasing and changing. 

Miss Putnam further brings out the fact 
that the habit of making corrections en- 
courages the habit of making errors and 
that it is a hindrance to speed: 

But you cannot accomplish nearly so much 
work, if you have a habit of making errors. Ac- 
curacy should be your watchword, even at the 
expense of speed, for it means ultimate speed. 
Sometimes the number of errors you make will 
make a difference of from ten to fifteen letters 
in the total number you can do in a day. 

The person who is careless about making er- 
rors and then takes time to correct them, re- 
minds me of the girl who pokes along on the 
way to work until she rounds the last corner 
and then hustles and comes in all out of breath 
and panting, as if she had made every effort 
to get in on time, but in vain. Neither of these 
are the signs of the quick attainment of sure 
success which each of them probably thinks he 
deserves. 


Mr. Samuel J. Bradfield, Decatur, II1., 
quotes from Office Training for Stenog- 
raphers: 
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Pernicious as the eraser is, it must be used 
occasionally in actual work, because human 
nerves and human judgment are not infallible. 
But when it is employed it should be used skil- 
fully with an erasing shield to facilitate a 
neat correction. Writing over a half-erased let- 
ter or word should be avoided. 


A Question of the Proper Salutation 


28. What is the proper salutation to be used 
in addressing the following: The Woman's 
Home Missionary Society; the Agard Deacon- 
ess’ Rest Home; the Y. W. C. A.? 


Mr. Paul H. Seay, principal of the com- 
mercial department of the Lockport Town- 
ship School, Lockport, Ill., in discussing 
this question says: 

In addressing one man the salutation in 
business letters is Dear Sir; in addressing one 
woman, Dear Madam. In addressing a firm 
where the name indicates two or more men, 
the salutation used is Gentlemen. In address- 
ing an audience the speaker invariably uses 
the salutation Ladies and Gentlemen, if it is 
a mixed audience. Considering this, it is my 
opinion that the salutation to be used in ad- 
dressing the organizations mentioned in this 
question should be Ladies, inasmuch as it may 
be taken for granted that women rather than 
men are in charge of these organizations. 


Three forms of address are suggested 
by Mr. Barrett: 


The salutation may be omitted when letters 
are addressed to a body composed of ladies, 
or you can use either of the following: Ladies, 
Dear Friends, or Mesdames. The latter is the 
plural of the French word Madam, which means 


Ladie a. 


Mr. Samuel Bradfield gives the follow- 
ing example of the proper heading for a 
letter addressed to the last organization 
ngmed: 

z we GC Aw 
311 Water St., 
Chicago, II! 
Mesdames: 


‘*Moot’’ or **‘ Mooted”™ 


29. Which is the correct form “moot ques- 
tion” or “mooted question”? I have seen both 
forms used and am in doubt as to the prefer- 
ence. 


The most complete answer to this ques- 


tion comes from Mr. B. S. Barrett, who 


Says: 

Both forms are correct. A “moot question” 
is one that is now under consideration, while 
a “mooted question” is one that was or has 
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heen under consideration Webster gives the 
word “moot” as a noun, verb and adjective. 
It is seldom used now as a noun, but as a verb it 
means “to consider or discuss,” and as it is a 
regular verb, both its past tense and participle 
end in -ed, and the participle may be used as 
an adjective, the same as any other participle. 
As an adjective, it means “now under consid- 
something like the difference 
and “roasted beef.” One 
that is to be roasted, 
means one that has been 
cooked. In English, it is common to use the 
past tense of verbs where the perfect tense 
should be properly employed, and where it is 
so employed in other languages, as we say: 
“Mr. Smith was (instead of has been) here 
just this moment,” and so it often happens 
that we say “it is a mooted question” when 
we mean that it is being discussed, and 
the use of “moot” as an adjective seems to 
have been fixed by custom rather than by 
rhetorical accuracy. Webster says: “A moot 
case, a case or question that is to be mooted. 
Moot court, a mock court. Moot point, a point 
to be debated.” As a verb, it is never used 
now in the present tense in any of its moods, 
and as a noun, its use need not be considered 
in answering this question. 


Miss Edith L. Burdett, 
Mass., speaks of the difference in 
meaning of the two forms: 


eration.” It is 
between “roast beef” 
means a piece of meat 
while the other 


now 


Leominster, 
the 


“Moot question” may be one that has or has 
not already been discussed, while “mooted 
question” is one that has been discussed, but 
not settled: as, according to Webster, “moot” 
means debatable; disputable; unsettled; in 
question; subject to argument; as, “A moot 
“A moot point,” while “mooted” means 
controverted 


case ;” 
debated; 

Other contributors are Mr. R. E. 
Young, Galesburg, Ill.; Mr. H. E. Kemp, 
St. Louis, Mo.; Mr. Samuel J. Bradfield, 
Decatur, Ill., and Miss Amy D. Putnam, 
Hackensack, N. J. 


A List of the Ten Best Books 


30. Will you list ten famous books which 
in your opinion every stenographer should read, 
not as a matter of information but for vocabu- 
lary building and general culture? 


A veritable avalanche of replies to this 


question has been received. Limitation 
of space prevents our giving these in full. 
So much interest been manifested 
among our readers, however, that we are 
planning to print other discussions in later 


has 


issues. 

The contribution given 
from Mr. C. I. Brown, Providence, R. I. 
Mr. Brown's position in the library of 


below comes 
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Providence makes him especially well 


qualified to discuss this question: 


How far personal tastes can diverge and 
how extremely difficult it is to decide what are 
the best books was strikingly illustrated some 
years ago by Lord Acton, a well-known English 
scholar. The predominance of his authors who 
are now absolutely unknown to the average 
reader is fairly astounding. I think it is Harry 
Lyman Koopman who tells in his textbook, 
“The Mastery of Books,” about another selec 
tion of the world’s best authors and how on 
a Frenchmen’s list there was a decided taste for 
French writers—showing again that an impar 
tial verdict is really a difficult proposition 
William Morris said that the greater part of 
the Latins were what he should call “sham 
classics.” “I suspect,” he added, “that super- 
stition and authority have influenced our esti 
mate of them till it has become a mere matter 
of convention.” 

“*Buy in the line of your genius,’ is Emer 
son’s advice, speaking of books, and Ruskin 
conveys the same idea when he says: ‘Every 
man has his own field, and can only by his own 
sense discover what is good for him.’ Never 
theless, in the selection of literature, the advice 
and opinions of scholars have always been 
eagerly sought. The discussion which followed 
the first publication of Sir John Lubbock’s 
‘One Hundred Best Books,’ and which has 
gone on intermittently ever since, has done 
much good, for it has resulted in the formation 
of many lists from which any reader may choose 
without danger of serious error.” 

The preceding paragraph is quoted from the 
introduction to a recent volume entitled, “The 
World’s Best Books: Suggestions for the Se 
lection of a Home Library,” a publication is 
sued by The Globe-Wernicke Company, Cincin 
nati, Ohio, in book and pamphlet forms. This 
book contains lists compiled by Mabie, Howe, 
Farrar, Lubbock, Ruskin, Davenport, Baldwin, 
“The Literary News,” Eliot and Roosevelt. Of 
the lists presented by “The Literary News” and 
by Canon Farrar, the volume says: 

“Arranged in the order of their popularity, 
as decided by the readers of the Literary News 
some years ago, the following are the world’s 
ten best novels: David Copperfield, Ivanhoe, 
Adam Bede, The Scarlet Letter, Vanity Fair, 
Jane Eyre, Uncle Tom’s Cabin, The Newcomes, 
Les Miserables, John Halifax. The ten next 
best novels, as decided by the same constituency, 
and constituting, with the foregoing list of ten, 
the world’s most popular twenty, are: Kenil- 
worth, Henry Esmond, Romola, Last Days of 
Pompeii, Middlemarch, Marble Faun, Penden- 
nis, Hypatia, House of Seven Gables, Mill on 
the Floss. 

“In his little book on ‘Books That Have 
Helped Me,’ Canon Frederick W. Farrar names 
the following authors and books, besides the 
Bible, as the most helpful: Bunyan, Dante, 
Imitation of Christ, Shakespeare, Milton. Canon 
Farrar also said: ‘If all the books in the world 
were in a blaze, the first twelve which I would 
snatch out of the flames would be: The Bible, 
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Homer, Thucydides, Virgil, Dante, Milton, Im- 
itation of Christ, Aeschylus, Tacitus, Marcus 
\urelius, Shakespeare, Wordsworth. Of liv- 
ing authors, I would save first the works of 
rennyson, Browning and Ruskin.’ ” 

“The Ram’s Horn,” in its issue of November 
29, 1902, printed a list of “The Ten Best 
Books,” which were “chosen by fifty of the 
iblest scholars and literary readers in the 
United States.” This choice was as follows: 
Robinson Crusoe, David Copperfield, Pilgrim's 
Progress, Ivanhoe, John Halifax, Plutarch’s 
Lives, Tom Brown’s School Days, Black Beauty, 
\ Child’s History of England, Heroes and Hero 
Worship. 

According to a canvass made by “The Prov- 
idence Journal” in 1909, ind described in de- 
tail in the issue of May 2 of that news- 
paper, Thackeray is Rhode Island’s favorite 
iuthor, and “Vanity Fair” its favorite novel. 
In the order named, the following books were 
iccorded the largest number of votes by about 
thirty prominent individuals, whose tastes were 
consulted: Vanity Fair, David Copperfield, 
Henry Esmond, The Newcomes, Ivanhoe, Pick- 
wick Papers, The Cloister and the Hearth, The 
Tale of Two Cities, Lorna Doone, Romola, The 
Scarlet Letter. It was not the “ten best books” 
whose names were on this list, however, as the 
understanding was that affection rather than 
stern standards of literary excellence should 
be the criterion. “In other words,” said the 
query which was sent out to the representative 
citizens, “if you were compelled to be isolated 
for an indefinite period and had your choice 
of reading restricted to ten works of fiction 
in the English language, which ten would you 
choose to keep you company?” 

The difficulty of compiling a list of “best 
beoks” was discussed very fully in “The Provi- 
dence Journal” of April 11, 1909, in which oc- 
curs the following interesting item: 

“Many will be surprised to know that when 
Henry M. Stanley plunged into Darkest Af- 
rica, he carried with him quite a large selec- 
tion of what he considered the best books, in- 
cluding besides numerous geographical, botan- 
ical, and other scientific works indispensable 
to an explorer, such widely differing books as 
Evelyn’s ‘Diary,’ Gibbon’s ‘Rome,’ ‘Henry Es- 
mond,’ Washington Irving, Prescott’s _his- 
tories, Sterne, Kingsley and a good assortment 
of poets. Unfortunately, in order to lighten 
the load of his boat, these books had to be 
thrown away, one by one until at last, Stanley 
tells us, when he was but 300 miles from the 
Atlantic on his return from the interior, there 
remained only the Bible, Shakespeare, ‘Sartor 
Resartus,’ Norie’s ‘Navigation,’ and the Nau- 
tical Almanac for 1877. Later, the supersti- 
tious natives of a village compelled the ex- 
plorer to burn his Shakespeare, so that, when 
he finally reached the coast, the Bible alone 
remained to him.” 

“Famous Literature of England and Amer- 
ica,” published by The John C. Winston Com- 
pany, contains on pages 429-31 a chapter on 
“The Ten Greatest Books of the Nineteenth 
Century,” being the selection made by ten 
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prominent educators and thinkers in America 
acting as judges. This list published by “The 
Outlook” gives the preference to the following 
ten books: “Origin of Species,” Hegel’s 
“Logic” and “Philosophy of Religion,” “Faust,” 
“Emerson’s Essays,” “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” 
Scott’s historical novels; Wordsworth’s poems 
and “Lyrical Ballads,” Tennyson’s “In Me- 
moriam,” Hugo’s “Les Miserables,” and Rus- 
kin’s “Modern Painters.” That nationality did 
not enter into the result is indicated by the 
fact that of the forty-seven books on the total 
list given only four of the authors were of 
American birth. 

“One is sometimes asked,” says Lowell, “to 
recommend a course of study. My advice would 
always be to confine yourself to the supreme 
books in whatever literature. ... You will 
find that in order to understand perfectly and 
exactly any really vital piece of literature, you 
will be gradually and pleasantly persuaded to 
studies and explorations of which you little 
dreamed when you began, and will find your 
selves scholars before you are aware.” 

Personally, in a vocabulary and culture list, 
I should want to include: “The Sketch Book ;” 
“Ben-Hur;” “A Selection From the World’s 
Great Orations,” by Sherwin Cody; “The Plym- 
outh Oration,” by Daniel Webster; “Sesame and 
Lilies,” by John Ruskin; a text-book of “Amer- 
ican Literature,” by Hawthorne and Lemmon; 
and “A Book for All Readers,” by Ainsworth 
Rand Spofford, late librarian of The Library 
of Congress. But why continue the list, for, 
of course, you would not agree with me? And 
I haven't even included such famous writers 
as Franklin, Emerson and Poe; Darwin, 
Stevenson and Benson; SoRelle, Gurtler and 
Kimball! However, if you are on friendly 
terms with all that I have mentioned, you can- 
not lack agreeable company; and I feel sure 
also that you, too, will be unwilling to limit 
the number to just ten! 

In The Gregg Writer, October, 1909, to 
February, 1910, was published a series of 
shorthand plates from “Sesame and Lilies,” en 
titled “Books and Reading—Ruskin.” 

“True books,” as Ruskin says, “have been 
written in all ages by their greatest men—by 
great leaders, great statesmen, and great think- 
ers. These are all at your choice; and Life 
is short. Will you jostle with the common 
crowd, for entree here, and audience there, 
when all the while this eternal court is open 
to you, with its society, wide as the world, 
multitudinous as its days,—the chosen and the 
mighty, of every place and time?” 
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Some Interesting Problems 


In discussing the subject of salary and 
speed, as suggested by Question 8, Mr. 
Arthur G. Skeeles propounds some prob- 
lems which are worth working out. For 
the three best solutions we are offering a 
special award of a copy of The Great 
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Stone Face written in Gregg Shorthand. 
The announcement of these prizes, with 
selections from the prize-winning discus- 
sions, will appear in the June number. 

We all know that people are not always paid 
according to the amount they do. But let us 
suppose they were, and figure on the relation 
between speed and salary. 

First, if a stenographer writes shorthand at 
a speed of 75 words a minute, and transcribes 
at the rate of 20 words a minute, how many 
letters of 150 words each he can take and 
transcribe in five hours? 

Second, if this stenographer will increase his 
speed in shorthand to 150 words a minute, and 
his speed in typewriting to 50 words a minute, 
what percentage of increase in salary will he 
earn? That is, supposing he still works five 
hours, and is paid the same amount per letter. 

Third, two stenographers have the same 
speed, 75 words a minute in shorthand and 25 
words a minute in typewriting. They both 
set to work to increase their efficiency; but one 
gives all his attention to shorthand, and doubles 
his speed in that; while the other gives all 
his attention to typewriting, and doubles his 
speed in that. On the basis of work turned 
out, which will earn the larger increase in 
salary? 

But the worth of a stenographer may depend 
also upon how much of the time of his em- 
ployer he takes up. Many dictators find it 
necessary to limit the speed of their dictation 
because the stenographer can write legible short- 
hand only so fast. It is nearly always the 
case that the time of the dictator is worth more 
than the time of the stenographer. This con- 
sideration gives us another class of problems, 
of which the following are typical. 

A business man has to write 30 letters a day, 
averaging 400 each. His stenographer 
writes 75 words a minute and gets $15 a week. 
But he finds another stenographer who can take 
his dictation at the rate of 100 words a minute, 
and he hires her for $20 a week. If the dic- 
tator’s time is worth two dollars an hour, does 
he gain or lose by employing the better stenog- 
rapher? How much? 

This business man finds another stenographer 
who can write 150 words a minute, and he finds 
he can dictate his letters at that speed. How 
much can he afford to pay her—or him? (In 
both these problems use five and one-half days 
as a week.) 


words 


Referred for Answer 


36. Most of us realize the necessity of tak- 
ing a certain amount of physical exercise daily. 
Is it not equally true that the mind needs exer- 
cise, especially in the case of people employed 
in routine work? If so, what kind of exercise 
would you suggest? 

37. Will you kindly give me some sugges- 
tions of pictures suitable for a commercial 
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room? I have been given the privilege of se 
lecting one for my room and I am anxious to 
get something good and appropriate. 

38. I would like to put the question whethe: 
on the average a shorthand writer in a railroad 
office has better opportunities than the other 
clerks. The question has been put to me 
forcibly. 

39. What is the difference between the 
meaning of the words “typewriter” and 
“typist”? Please give examples showing th 
correct use of each 

40. I am in trouble and I am sure you or 
ome of the Gregg Writer readers can help me. 

rhe summer following my Sophomore year 
in high school I took a position in a broker’s 
office and held it through the summer. I knew 
very little about shorthand or anything else in 
the business line, having just finished my first 
year of Gregg. My employer taught me the 
insurance business and all that I know of the 
real estate and legal connected with an 
office, and was very patient when I made blun 
which unreasonable to me 

Since then he has kept my position open 
for me, employing a stenographer the next win 
ter on the condition that whenever I wanted to 
come back I should have my position. It was 
necessary for me to help in the office work that 
winter and the following summer the position 
was vacated for me. Last summer he togk into 
partnership a man who is very disagreeable to 
me and who smokes innumerable cigars daily, 
in fact, never is seen without a cigar in his 
mouth, and he does not smoke $1 cigars either 

tobacco smoke makes me very sick. I hold my 
position this winter, working on Saturdays and 
in , the evening when I am needed. My “boss” 
good to me. He lets me do publi 
stenography and last winter and summer I held 
1 position in a bank while in his employ bs 
cause there was not enough work to keep m« 
busy all the time. He is very agreeable but his 
partner is just as disagreeable as Mr. — is 
Stenographers are scarce in this town and 
Mr. has taught me practically all that 
I know about the and has been in 
convenienced for want of a stenographer when 
one was needed just so I could have the chance, 
ind now just as I will be available all of the 
time, and the time has come that he was wait- 
ing for here is this objection. It wili seem the 
rankest ingratitude for me to leave now, but 
it hardly seems to me that gratitude would 
want to work in an office eight hours out of 
each day with a person that made her hate 
him more every time she saw him. Now I 
have come to the point of all this long dis- 
course: shall I or shall I not leave my position? 


M ord 


work 


ders seem oO very 


now, 


is very 


nice, 


business 


like! When called upon to 
take dictation, have your note book ready to 
open at the proper place, and avoid the ne 


Be business 


cessity of keeping your employer waiting 
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From Novice to Adept—III 


Practical Style 

AST month we stated that the next 

article would discuss practical style 

as distinguished from _ theoretical 
style. Practical style is that individuality 
of shorthand writing writers 
under the pressure of practical work. The 
in his mind a clear con 
proportioned and 
correct outline, but in taking 
notes on the leaf of a desk, on his knee, 
on a book, on a high railing, or writing 
at high speed with his best efforts, or at 
low speed with carelessness or indiffer- 
matter with 
it is impossible 


assumed by 


hav ec 
properly 


writer may 
cept of the 
theoretically 


writing a subject 
is not familiar 


accurately the mental picture 


ence—or 
which he 
to reproduce 
of the 
The point between slow speed, where 
we may almost draw our outlines mechan- 
ically, and where we have the opportunity 
to think ahead, and to form the phrases 
we have at least partially learned, and 
the point of variation from carefully 
drawn forms the 
important division of study and practice. 
If we do a thing often enough it becomes 
automatic. Our subconscious mind takes 
care of the things which are so often re- 
peated that they are really a part of us. 
If through practice of shorthand 
forms written under stress, we are forced 
to vary from our standard of writing there 
then becomes a direct connection between 
our physical ability to execute forms and 
our subconscious mind, and 
we may be that 
time will be of the same general type or 
character as that of another time. 


notes. 


forms, basis of a most 


long 


the action of 


sure our variation one 


Reading Exaggerated Forms 


Here you have the secret of reading bad 
It lies in a thorough knowledge of 


notes. 


your own peculiar tendencies in writing. 
If you would be a good shorthand writer, 
you must have at your command the short- 
hand forms as you are inclined to make 
them—-and of course preferably the cor- 
rect way—for the larger proportion of 
the words you are called upon to write; 
and when the stress of circumstances com- 
pels you to vary form your 
knowledge of your own peculiar tenden- 
cies should enable you to read a_ poorly 
constructed note of your own making with 
almost the same degree of speed and ac- 
curacy as though it were correctly and 
artistically written. You may say that 
this does not seem possible. Well, short- 
hand in its highest and best use is some- 
thing that must be studied like medicine 
or psychology, and your mind and eye 
must be trained in the reading of notes 
just as your hand and mind are trained 
in the For instance, in the writ- 
er's own case there are many times when 
writing under pressure and difficult con- 
ditions the form for “or” gets distorted 
to look something like the word “all,” but 
since I am familiar with that tendency 
the form is just as readable as though the 
word were written in longhand or on the 
typewriter. Many other could 
be mentioned. 


from good 


writing. 


instances 


Why Have Exaggerated Forms 


Exaggerated forms are apt to occur in 
all writing at a speed beyond the control 
of the writer. In court 
porting if a shorthand writer were to 
write only such could write 
correctly and artistically he would perhaps 
get some individual satisfaction out of the 
fact that all his notes were unquestionably 
legible, but the main object of his work 
would be defeated report 
would have no practical value. The test 


and general re 


notes as he 


because his 
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J ury Phrases—(Continued) 


-—~~* No I don't think so ; I am not 

+ No, sir, I don’t No, sir, I am not 

. No, sir, I do not «+ Do you know any reason 

. No, sir, I wouldn't e. Do you know any reason why 
No, I do not ; You can’t be 


, 3 tl > cs 
‘c j No, I do not believe Both sid 


9 Something like that , 
lo recover 


I believe there 1S Entitled to recover 










I don’t believe so 





How long ag 







On the jury ‘ When I left 








If taken as a juror  —— 







If you are taken as a juror It isn’t necessary 







If taken as a juryman It isn’t necessary that 












Selected as a juror One side or the other 





. : Out of court 
If you are selected as a juror , 






If the Court 





Must pe given 






If the Court please 






Just iS much 













If your Honor please a 






Attorney for the plaintiff 


Just as well as 






Attorney for the defendant 
Just as well as the other 








I take it 





Learned counsel for the defendant 


— Great many of them 





—_ Learned counsel for the plaintiff . * 
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comes when, regardless of conditions, the 
writer can both get down all the shorthand 
characters representing all that is said and 
can read all of them, whether the charac- 
ters are well written or otherwise. We 
are forced to get everything that is 
said, if we would remain in business. We 
do it by writing artistic shorthand when 
possible and inartistic when compelled to 
do so. When through much experience 
we are able to read without hesitancy ex- 
aggerated or shattered notes, the forms 
seem to have a certain live, obvious, defin- 
ite identity subtly concealed from those 
who have not the ability to calculate vari- 
ation with apparently mathematical ac- 
curacy. 


Applicable to Higher Phase of Writing 


This is not meant to discourage the best 
efforts to learn to write theoretically cor- 
rect shorthand. We are now talking about 
that higher phase of the art when the 
forms undergo certain changes under the 
extreme pressure of rapid note-taking 
sometimes maintained for hours at a time. 
You can be an expert through the best 
efforts of which you are now capable. An 
expert is not one who has any inherent 
special ability, but merely one who has 
become skilful in the doing of a certain 
thing by long continued study and .prac- 
tice. The price of efficiency and expert- 
ness depends entirely on the effort and 
energy applied towards their attainment. 
Some of us have not the health to do it— 
some of us have not the persistence and 
some of us even have not the desire, but 
those who aspire to become expert can 
attain their goal through the uninterest- 
ing, unattractive path of hard work. 
Would you rather take the easier way for 
a few years and never become very much 
out of the ordinary, or would you rather 
put other things aside to spend long and 
weary hours at labor in order that you 
might then enjoy the benefits, rewards, 
and distinction of achievement? Which 
course seems the most reasonable? Will 
you blame circumstances or yourself? — 


Plate Notes vs. Your Own Notes 


You ought to read a sufficient amount 
of plate notes to give you a correct idea 
of proportion, to acquir. an extensive 
shorthand vocabulary, and in addition to 
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this, you ought to read enough of your 
own notes to become familiar with all their 
peculiarities, whether written correctly or 
incorrectly, and to be able to read them 
readily under those conditions. If you 
cannot write shorthand correctly at a low 
rate of speed you need more practice on 
theory. That also sounds reasonable. If 
a carpenter forgot his saws, he couldn't 
build much of a house, and if a stenog- 
rapher forgets his shorthand principles he 
cannot write shorthand that will be sat- 
isfactory to himself, to say the least. The 
saw is no more essential to the carpenter 
than the shorthand principles are to the 
stenographer. If you know your princi- 
ples so well that you can think out the 
forms faster than you can write them, then 
you need more practice to develop facility 
in execution. If you have both of these, 
but cannot readily read your notes made 
under the best of conditions or under the 
worst of conditions, then you are deficient 
in reading ability and need plenty of prac- 
tice in reading. Hesitancy in reading in- 
dicates you have not developed the faculty 
of thinking instantly of all the possible 
words a certain imperfectly-written out- 
line may represent. This ability to recall 
instantly the possible variations a short- 
hand form may undergo when distorted 
by speed conditions can only be attained 
by much earnest reading practice. 


Why Should I Read My Notes? 


This question has been in the minds of 
students, stenographers and everyone who 
has ever studied shorthand. The answer 
is obvious. A student could go through 
the entire manual of shorthand without 
writing a word and possibly be able to 
read shorthand generally, but of what 
value would it be to him? Were he called 
upon to write he might know the correct 
form, but he could not apply the princi- 
ples without extreme deliberation, and he 
could not read the outlines without hesita- 
tion, if he could read them at all. That 
is why at the first we copy the shorthand 
forms in the lessons and later write them 
from dictation, and why we should read 
our shorthand outlines from the first, and 
then always with the idea of knowing their 
possible variations under all conditions. 
The reading of notes is related to the prac- 
tical side of our work. You want to de- 
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velop the capacity for both writing and 
reading your own shorthand independent 
of the beautiful manual, 
magazine or elsewhere. you 


forms in the 
What can 
do yourself counts. 
Systematic Practice 

It will be remembered that we are now 
discussing the last half of the second divis 
ion of an hour of practice, and that the 
second period of twenty minutes should be 
devoted to the development of a theoretical 
and a practical style of shorthand. You 
cannot neglect the reading of shorthand 
plates and get up speed in the easiest way, 
neither can you neglect the study of the 
exaggerated forms of shorthand made 
under difficult conditions, and have ac 
curacy and fluency of reading. If you are 
following our suggestions you are no doubt 


beginning to be enthusiastic about your 


cS, 
o@ 


WRITE! 


In your slower practice during the 
hour the 
which abound 


work. 
first division of the writing of the 
beautiful characters in cir 
cles and curves will appeal to your artistic 
sense and you will find yourself practicing 
shorthand for the sheer pleasure you find 
in writing it. In the second division you 
will commence to associate the practical 
with the artistic, and later the practical 
notes will indicate to you the importanc« 
not only of your conscientious practice at 
slower speed, but will impress upon you 
the necessity of making accurate tran 
Then later will come the joy of 
That is worth while. That 
work—for sacrifice of 
Then it is that 


you get the returns on your investment of 


scripts. 
achievement. 
repays for hard 
pleasure for a short time. 


and persistence. 


To be 


g 
energy, time 


continued 
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T. Paul Wilcox—Official Court Reporter 


T is always an inspiration to young 
I stenographers and especially those 

with reporting ambitions to read of 
the life story of one who 


has reached the 
tion of official reporter. 
There is something in 
the very words “‘official 
reporter” that carries 
with them a feeling of 
dignity, a certainty of 
efficiency, a vision of 
the pinnacle of sten- 
ographic achievement, 
and, to the beginner, an 
incomprehensible _ skill 
that awakens both the 
deepest awe and high- 
est admiration. We are 
therefore glad to be 
able to give a sketch of 
the stenographic life of 
Mr. T. Paul Wilcox, of- 
ficial court reporter of r. 
the First Judicial Dis- 
trict of the State of Wyoming, located at 
Cheyenne. And Cheyenne! What a 
vision of cowboys and the virile, pic 
turesque West (as inspired by the motion 


posi- 


Paut Witcox a 


pictures), that name conjures up in th 
mind of the Eastern boy! How he 
envy Mr. Wilcox the opportunity to work 
with the mystic art of 


such en 


will 


shorthand in 
vironment of romance. 
dramatic action, and 
life! Not a that 
will not at the sound of 
Cheyenne hear ringing 
in his ears that swing 
ing song of “Cheyenne, 


one 


Cheyenne, hop on my 
pony !" 
But life 
Cheyenne is not all ro 
The reporte r 
often him 
writing in cold 
legal phraseology — th 
horrible details of mur 
der, or accounts of un 
thinkable deceptions in 
trial. Hu 
man there is as 
it is elsewhere. Some of the most impor 
tant and difficult cases Mr. Wilcox has re 
Stat 


even in 


mance. 
the ré 
S¢ lf 


finds 


perjury 
nature 


ported have been of this character 


of Wyoming vs. Ray H. Pressler, murder; 
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State of Wyoming vs. Oscar Carrolson, 
murder; State of Wyoming vs. Pete Dick- 
erson, perjury; State of Wyoming vs. An- 
thony Wilde, perjury; John 
Union Pacific Coal Company, personal 
injury. 


Lucas vs. 


Beginning of a Reporting Career 


Mr. Wilcox was born in Cuba, New 
York, in 1883. After graduating from 
the Cuba High School, he took a four 
months’ course of Gregg Shorthand in a 
business college, which he said was not 
long enough, but was all the time he had. 
Like many other men who have risen, he 
had to do what he could, and not what he 
would like to do. When he left the busi- 
ness college in 1902, he went to his first 
position as a stenographer, or as he ex- 
presses it, “a sort of office boy and handy 
man,” in the office of the Chief Engineer 
of the Shawmut Railroad, Olean, N. Y. 

Later he was transferred to the office 
of the Real Estate and Tax Agent of the 
road, where he got considerable 
shorthand experience. In 1903 he went 
to Cheyenne and entered the employ of 
the Union Pacific Railroad Company as 
stenographer and clerk. He remained 
with the Union Pacific in various clerical 
capacities until his appointment as official 
reporter. At the time of his appointment 
he was chief clerk to the Division Engi- 
neer of the Wyoming division of the Union 
Pacific Railroad Company. 


same 


Appointed After Competitive Examination 


Mr. Wilcox’s appointment to his official 
position was made only after a thorough 
examination. He says: 

Before I was appointed to my present posi- 
tion by Honorable Roderick N. Matson, Judge 
of the First Judicial District, I took an exam- 
ination before three members of the bar, who 
after examining several candidates (I think 
fifteen or eighteen, all Pitmanic writers except 
myself) gave me a certificate and I was ap- 
pointed. I have not had the slightest difficulty 
in holding my position, and at the present 
time, in addition to my official duties, I am 
doing reporting in the Federal Court of this 
city, and I do all the reporting of courts 
martial held at Fort D. A. Russell, one of 
the largest military posts in the United States, 
accommodating three regiments. 


How Reporting Qualifications Were 
Acquired 
Mr. Wilcox gives some very valuable 
pointers to students of shorthand when he 
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tells about how he gained a thorough 
knowledge of the art and worked up his 
speed. He says that he has found dicta 
tion and reading the two most helpful fea 
tures of his training. 

“I have always been a great reader of 
good books,” he says, “‘and in this way I 
have acquired quite an extensive vocabu 
lary, which by the way, is one of the most 
useful assets to the reporter. I endeavor 
at all shorthand clearly, 
and according to the principles as given in 
the manual. I! 
with all the developments of the system 
as they have appeared in the Gregg 
Writer, and the new editions of the man 
ual. No matter how long one has written 
shorthand, there is always something new 
When I was first appointed to 
my official position, I hired a young lady 
to read to me every night, and I always 
made it a point to read back everything 
that I took.” 

It will thus be seen that Mr. Wilcox has 
followed the general plan adopted by all 
good reporters—he endeavored to 
perfect himself in the principles of the 
system by continuous study and practice, 
and has appreciated the value of an equal 
amount of practice devoted to reading and 
writing. The development of a perfect 
technique has engaged his attention from 
the start. 

Of his practical work in reporting he 


Says: 


times to writ 


have kept in close touch 


to learn. 


has 


I have adopted loose leaf notebooks for my 
work, and I find them very satisfactory. I us¢ 
a sheet 6x9 inches, divided into two columns, 
with a half-inch margin on the left of each 
column. I write all questions on the outside of 
this margin, and the answers inside. Of 
course, I have an index for my notes, which 
is a printed form showing witnesses’ names 
and the pages on which his various examina 
tions begin. When the finished the 
loose sheets are bound inside of the paste 
board covers which are printed forms for the 
title of tne case, the venue, date of trial, place, 
name of presiding judge, and my name as 
reporter. I have a form for listing ex 
hibits. 


case 1S 


also 


Mr. Wilcox’s Reporting Notes 


As will be seen from an examination of 
Mr. Wilcox’s taken in the course 
of everyday work, and which have been 
slightly reduced, he writes a very fluent 
and distinctive style. Its chief character 
istic is simplicity. He does not make us: 


notes, 
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)f the expedients and abbreviations found 
n the work of some writers. His char- 
vcters are perhaps larger than many would 
want to write, but this is a matter of per- 
sonal preference. It is simply a question 
of determining the size of notes best 
\dapted to the hand and sticking to that 
size. The important thing, of course, is 
to maintain the proportions, and this he 
does. The tendency in rapid work is near- 
ly always toward larger notes, and that 
is one of the reasons why teachers of short- 
hand attempt to impress upon students the 
necessity of writing small notes. It will 
also be noted that Mr. Wilcox omits the 
personal pronoun in all cases where its 
identity is obvious. He also omits “the” 
where it can easily be supplied, but this is 
a practice that would be instantly con- 
demned by writers like Swem and Werning 
and Tarr, because their training has been 
directed toward a word-for-word and let- 
ter-for-letter accuracy to comply with con- 
test conditions. There is hardly a reporter 
who makes any positive distinction be- 
tween the contracted full forms for 
“did not,” “would not,” etc., 
reporting the difference is not material. 
In the last contest even, the rule was made 
that no penalty would be exacted in cor- 
recting the transcriptions where this dis- 
tinction not made. In our system, 
however, the positive distinction can be 
made without the slightest difficulty, and 
the practice might just as well be followed. 
feature of Mr. Wilcox’s notes is 
worthy of particular comment, and that 
is their absolute legibility. They are dis- 
tinct—instantly readable. 


PN 


and 


was 


One 


Transcript of Mr. Wilcox’s Notes 


A. Not previous to that. 

Q. What time did he call the first time for 
the pistol? 

A. Somewhere near six o'clock. 
say the exact time. 

Q. After this did he call 
you to give him the pistol? 

A. I think he was at the door three 
ind asked for the pistol. 

Q. What did you tell him? 

A. The last time he was at the door I told 
him I delivered it to Quartermaster Sergeant 
Shadwell. 

Q. Do you think that the two soldiers who 
idvised you not to give the pistol up had over- 
heard the conversation between you and the 
vccused ? : 


I couldn't 
and try to get 


times 
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A. They gave me that impression, that they 
had overheard the first conversation. 

Q. Would it have been possible, from where 
they were, to have overheard it. 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You said that the pistol was something 
like this one; do you remember the name of 
this ? 

A. I never saw one before or since, and I 
don’t know. I know it had something on like 
this, about that size. 

Q. Did these handles look like this? 

A. I think so. I am not positive, but I know 
it had this business on here. I know when they 
looked at it, they looked here for the number, 
but I don’t know the number. 

CROSS EXAMINATION: 

Questions BY THE ACCUSED: 

Q. Who occupied this room the night be 
fore you found the pistol? 

A. I don’t think that is anything for the 
court myself. 


“x, 
a. 
@s 


Court Reporter is Only Key 
to Transcripts 


NDER this heading the Evening 
Capitol News of Boise, Idaho, 
prints the following article: 
“One man, a court reporter, is the only 
key to the records of the district court 
that involve millions of dollars worth of 
property and property rights and litiga 
tion that has occupied the attention of the 
Ada county district courts for months. 
“That man is George F. Niklaus. Sev- 
eral of the largest and important 
cases that have ever come before a district 
court of this state are still parts of the 
shorthand note books of the reporter. The 
danger that the present appropriation bill 
would not pass has prevented the getting 
of the vast work out of the 
court and ready for appeal to the supreme 
court of the state. The immensity of the 
undertaking in the first place to transcribe 
cases that will, when completed, fill thou 
sands of pages of testimony, and the rush 
of other business in the courts has delayed 
the making of the gigantic transcripts. 
“Should the court reporter be gathered 
unto the fathers or should un fore- 
seen accident happen to him that would 
prevent the transcription of his notes, the 
cases might have to be tried over again 
and the long litigation again pass through 
the judicial grist mill. 
“In this class is the case of the Inde 
pendent Long Distance Telephone Com- 
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pany against the Rocky Mountain Bell 
Telephone Company that will go up on 
appeal to the supreme court. In this suit 
there will be over six thousand pages of 
testimony that will have to be transcribed. 
The case of the Fairview Investment Com- 
pany involving the title to the entire Fair- 
view addition is also yet unwritten and the 
only records of the court are the long notes 
in the books of the reporter. 

“The only man in the world who can 
read those notes with accuracy is the court 
reporter. The only man in the world who 
knows the meaning of all of the dots and 
dashes in those books is that court re- 
porter. Should some accident befall him, 
so that he would be unable to review the 
case and transcribe the thousands of pages 
of testimony, the litigation of the district 
courts would be tied up and all of the 
cases that have followed in the mill since 
these were passed upon would be lost and 
the records would have to be made again. 
The key to the situation is the reporter 
in the district court. He alone knows what 
the records mean. He alone can swear 
that the transcript of testimony on which 
the highest court of the state reviews the 
evidence and the instructions is correct. 
He alone knows that no errors have been 
made in transcribing the notes, that every- 
thing that the witnesses said on the stand 
and every ruling of the court as shown 
by his books is correct. 

“The importance of this official does not 


show up until it is known that millions of 
dollars worth of property and rights ar 
involved in what his shorthand notes re 
veal. As soon as matters are adjusted 
so that the reporter can get assistance in 
cleaning up this mass of litigation, the 
records of the court will be kept up to 
date and the transcript as clear as ar 
the dockets themselves.” 


G. S. A. 

Reporters are daily using Gregg short 
hand in its highest and best use from a 
practical standpoint, and are among th: 
most expert writers throughout the coun 
try. The editor of this department, as 
President of the Gregg Shorthand Asso 
ciation, earnestly desires a full representa 
tion of all the reporters in the country 
using the Gregg system. It will be a sim 
ple matter on your part to send in your 
membership fee of one dollar, and by so 
doing you will be contributing your shar 
toward the possibility of a suitable cel 
bration of the Twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the publication of Gregg shorthand. This 
certainly applies also to all who are am 
bitious to become reporters, and are read 
ers of this department. It would be con 
sidered a special favor by the Local Com 
mittee on Arrangements if you would do 
your part now. You may send the mem 
bership fee to the editor of this depart 
ment. 


CeO? 
Keys to Last Month’s Shorthand Plates 


Some Rules 


A Baltimore man who has a large number 
under him has posted in the various depart- 
ments of his establishment cards which bear 
the above caption and the following terse rules: 

1. Don’t lie; it wastes my time and yours. 
I am sure to catch you in the end and that is 
the wrong end. 

2. Watch your work, not the clock. A long 
day’s work makes a long day short and a day’s 
short work makes my face long. 

3. Give me more than I expect and I will 
pay you more than you expect. I can afford 
to increase your pay if you increase my profits. 

4. You owe so much to yourself that you 
can’t afford to owe anybody else. Keep out 
of debt or keep out of my shops. 

5. Dishonesty is never an accident. Good 
men, like good women, can’t see temptation 
when they meet it. 

6. Mind your own business and in time you 
will have a business of your own to mind. 

7. Don’t do anything here which hurts your 
self-respect. The employee who is willing to 
steal for me is willing to steal from me. 


8. It is none of my business what you do 
at night. But if dissipation affects what you 
do the next day and you do half as much as 
I demand, you'll last half as long as you hoped 

9. Don’t tell me what I'd like to hear, but 
what I ought to hear. I don’t need a valet to 
my vanity, but I need one for my dollars. 

10. Don’t kick if I kick. If you're worth 
while correcting, you're worth while keeping. 


O 
The Friendship of Books 


To fall in love with a good book is one of 
the greatest events that can befall you. It is 
to have a new influence pouring itself into 
our life, a new teacher to inspire and refine 
us, a new friend to be by our side always, who, 
when life grows narrow and weary, will tak« 
us into his wider and calmer and higher world 
Whether it be biography, introducing us_ to 
some humble life made great by duty done, 
or history opening vistas into the movements 
and destinies of nations that have passed away ; 
or poetry making music of all the common 
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things around us and filling the fields and the 
kies and the work of the city and the cot- 
tage with eternal meanings—whether it be these 
or story-books, or religious books, or science, 
no one can become the friend of even one good 
hook without being made wiser and better. 
Do not think I am going to recommend any 
such book to you. The beauty of a friend 
is that we discover him. And we must each 
taste the books that are accessible to us for 
ourselves. Do not be disheartened if you like 
none of them. That is possibly their fault, 
not yours. But search and search till you 
find what you like. In an amazingly cheap 
form—for a few pence, indeed—almost all the 
best books are now to be had; and I think 
everyone owes it as a sacred duty to his mind 
to start a little library of his own. This pri- 
vate library may begin perhaps with a single 
volume and grow at the rate of one or two 
1 year; but these, well chosen and well mas- 
tered, will become such a fountain of strength 
ind wisdom that each shall be eager to add 
to his store. A dozen books accumulated in 
this way may be better than a whole library. 
Do not be distressed if you do not like time- 
honored books or classical works or recom- 
mended books. Choose for yourself; trust 
yourself; plant yourself on your own instincts. 
That which is natural for us, that which 
nourishes us and gives us appetite is that 
which is right for us. We have all different 
minds and we are all at different stages of 
growth. Some other day we may find food 
in the recommended books, though we should 
possibly starve on it to-day. The mind de- 


velops and changes; and the favorites of this 
year also may one day cease to interest us. 


Nothing better indeed can happen to us than 
to lose interest in a book we have often read: 
for it means that it has done its work upon 
us and brougnt us up to its level and taught 
us all it had to teach.—Drummond. 


e 
Business Letters 


Mr. R. P. Emerson, 
1428 Madison Street, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Dear Sir: 

Your letter has been received, and I am 
pleased to have you write me thus frankly. 
The situation you are in is very much like 
that of an evening student I.now have who 
has been typewriting in a haphazard fashion 
for a long time and now desires to change 
over to the all-finger method. She has been 
in the habit of picking away at the machine 
with one or two fingers of each hand, striking 
the space-bar with the right index finger and 
depressing the shift-key with the index finger 
of the left hand. This is very bad, as you will 
readily admit, and having performed in this 
comical manner for quite a period, it naturally 
comes very hard to reform. 

I do not imagine for a moment that your 
style of writing is quite as bad as this, but 
in her case I have suggested that she remedy 
one defect at a time. Take, for instance, that 
of striking the space-bar, exercising care from 
now on to depress that with the right thumb, 
operating slowly enough to do this without fail 
and in that one respect effect an improvement. 
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The next fault to rectify may be the depression 
of the shift-key, therefore strive to train the 
little finger of the left hand to that duty, per- 
sisting in it till that same little finger has 
gained strength and skill to do the work. This 
will not be so easy as striking the front spacer, 
but it is equally as important. 

So far as the fingering is concerned (that 
is the use of all the fingers) if the writer has 
only used one finger of each hand, I should 
recommend to begin using two and then three 
and so on until all are brought into play. This, 
with due regard to hand position, even absolute 
correct fingering is put in abeyance for a 
short time; but as soon as the four fingers 
can be controlled and made to perform the 
duty expected of them, then let the patient 
reformer follow implicitly the instruction of 
a logical method. One cannot jump from one- 
finger action to four-finger instantly; the pro- 
gression has to be gradual. 

Yours truly, 


Mr. Edward Higgins, 
Skagway, Alaska. 
Dear Sir: 

Our inducement to you to number yourself 
among the many users of “Standard Brand” 
typewriter ribbons and carbon paper is the 
price. If more than 130,000 of the best people 
in the United States take advantage of our 
low prices on typewriter ribbons and carbon 
paper, why don’t you? You will not receive 
an old, dried-up ribbon that has been on the 
dealer’s shelf for months; ours are made fresh 
every day. A little cloth and ink properly com- 
bined is not worth seventy-five cents or a dol- 
lar. Why then pay it? We save from 50 to 
100% and give you clean, fresh stock that does 
not smut or fill the type, but adds a charm, 
taste and clearness to your letter which are im- 
possible with other makes. 

We guarantee that after you have given our 
goods a trial, we will cheerfully return the 
money if you are not satisfied with them. 
Under this guarantee plan you have every- 
thing to gain and nothing to lose. Why not 
send us your trial order to-day? Fill out the 
enclosed order blank and send us postal or 
express money order, draft, currency or 
stamps, subject to the above conditions. Do 
it now! Reduced prices may be secured 
through the coupon system, which is explained 
on the slip. 

Yours very truly, 


° 


A Discrimination 


Discernment, discrimination and _ criticism 
are not synonymous terms, though often used 
as such. True discernment is an office of the 
human understanding. In and of itself it is 
a passive, though by no means a negative qual- 
ity. When this passive quality of the under- 
standing becomes active we discriminate. Crit- 
icism differs both from discernment and dis- 
crimination, though it involves both. 

By discernment we learn to know good from 
evil; by discrimination we choose either good 
or evil; by criticism we undertake to approve 
or condemn either good or evil. Discernment 
and discrimination are necessary to real knowl- 
edge and correct living. We employ them 
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upon ourselves. 
upon others. 


We employ criticism usually 


It is one thing to contrast good with evil, 
another to choose the good and reject the 
evil. Here our teacher is experience and ob- 
servation and our motive may be the highest 
and best. It is, however, a very different thing 
to contrast another person with ourselves, for 
here we are almost certain to seek out all 
possible blemishes in our neighbor and all 
imaginable perfections in ourselves. Our mo- 
tive may be that of self-instruction and im- 
provement, or it may be to lift ourselves up 
at the expense of another. 


One whose attention is always directed to- 
ward the imperfections and shortcomings of 
others, if not himself guilty of equal short- 
comings and greater vices, will find little time 
or disposition to cultivate the beauties and 
virtues of existence. The critic, like the prac- 
tical joker, is apt to be exceedingly averse 
to taking his medicine. It is often the 
case that only by being compelled to do so, 
that we realize the nature of the office he has 
voluntarily assumed. Not infrequently an 
individual who habitually indulges in carping 
and severe criticism imagines that he conceals 
beneath this captious spirit a sincere desire to 
benefit his fellow men. It is very questionable 
whether anyone has ever been made either 
wiser or better by being continually reminded 
of his faults or follies. He has already be- 
come sensible of them and desires to get rid 
of them. He may be helped by advice or 
encouragement. It is human nature to deny 
and retort upon the accuser when charged with 
personal vices or errors. The force of criticism 
rests in its passionless judgment and in its 
justification. It is the thing that needed to 
be said—the thing said with sorrow rather than 
with exultation—that carries weight and com- 
pels repentance and reformation. Discernment 
and discrimination belong to the wise and 
thoughtful and these are always the most care- 
ful and guarded in their criticism of others. 
Principles and measures may, and often must 
be discussed; but individuals never. Nothing 
can be more harmful or more hinder individual 
progress than personal criticism of individuals. 
He who is found active in a good cause, who 
stipulates nothing and demands nothing, who 
takes pains to commend and approve, but who 
never condemns and criticises others—such a 
one has learned the true spirit of discernment, 
and the wisest understand.—Metaphysical Mag- 


azine 
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Business Letters 
Gentlemen: 

Your letter of January 4, enclosing pole 
license, is received and in reply we would say 
that we will remove our wires from your poles 
in Minneapolis at once. We are much sur- 
prised, however, to receive this request from 
you, for the reason that your general foreman 
was granted permission to take out three of 
our poles on Lake Street, between 47th Avenue 
and 49th Avenue and set your poles in place 
of them, giving us a place on your poles for 
one wire; and now you are asking us to pay 
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for this wire. This wire belongs to the city 
and is used to signal the pumping station for 
additional pressure in fire. We are 
keeping it in repair free of cost. If you in- 
sist upon our paying rent for the same, we 
will put in our own poles and under the cir- 
cumstances we can hardly ask the city to 
bear this expense. 

Your general foreman also gave us permis- 
sion to tie to your poles in the switching yards. 
We did not have occasion to do so until August 
last, when your general manager requested us 
to use as few poles as possible for this one 
wire which we were putting up at that time. 
We certainly would not have taken this privi- 
lege without first having permission from your 
company. Please send us a bill for the fifteen 
ties in the yards from August 10, 1901, to 
June 10, 1902. We will pay for them. 

We believe you will not expect us to pay 
for the ties on Lake Street in view of the above 
explanation. We feel that we have been placed 
in a false position in this matter and trust you 
will give us credit for doing right. 

Very respectfully, 


case of 


Dear Sir: 

In the construction and reconstruction work 
of which you will have charge along the lines 
of the Alabama and Gulf Railroad, you should 
direct your foreman carefully as to the placing 
of wires when both copper and iron are strung 
on the same lead. Iron wire will begin to fail 
long before copper wire and when it breaks 
from sleet or wind, the use is lost of the iron 
wire and also copper. Please remember this 
in your work and in the planning you will have 
to do. 

Very truly yours, 
Dear Sir: 

I wish to tell you in reply to your letter of 
February 13 that I am carrying $100,000 life 
insurance, $75,000 being in the company repre- 
sented by you. My reason for placing the 
larger part of my insurance in your company 
was due to the fact that it has no fluctuating 
securities. I found by investigation that its 
entire assets consisted of first mortgage loans 
on improved farms—the very best security the 
world affords and bringing the highest rates 
of interest. Your company, in my opinion, 
not only holds the very best class of assets, 
but the high rate of interest borne by these 
securities enables it to pay its policy holders 
higher dividends than any other company, 
thereby greatly reducing the cost of insurance. 

You ought to write any man wanting good 
insurance and should write his full line if he 
will only investigate the financial position en- 
joyed by the Union Central Life Insurance 
Company. 

Yours very truly, 
Gentlemen: 

We have to ask that in the future you will 
give us on the back of each daily report a full 
statement of the occupancy of premises insured 
so that we may have a more intelligent idea 
of the character of the risk we are assuming. 
This applies, of course, only to mercantile and 
manufacturing risks. 

Very truly yours, 
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(For key to this plate, see ‘‘ Expert Shorthand Speed Course,’’ pages 131 and 132.) 
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Manual Labor is Making New Converts 


(For key to this plate, see *‘ Expert Shorthand Speed Course,’ pages 132 and 133.) 








